EASTER VICTORY 
Good Friday cross is covered with lilies in Holy Trinity Church, New York City 
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Thou’ 


The Crucified drew near tonight, 
And I cried out to see 

The wounds still bleeding, and the eyes 
Still pained that looked on me. 


I said, “O Lord, are they not healed, 
Those wounds of long ago? 
Our age proclaims Thee—surely none 


1? 


Today would hurt thee so! 


My Lord replied, “Each ingrown soul 
That shuts its door, 

A world’s neglect and unconcern 
Open the wounds once more. 


“As long as hands would drive the nails, 
I feel the pain. 

A hating heart sets up each day 
My cross again.” 


Re AeA, Lord,” I cried, “what heartless one 
: Wounds Thee so cruelly now?” 
He held me with a long, long look 
And answered gently, “Thou.” 
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COVER PICTURE. The towering Christmas tree set up in the 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity last year is made into a rough- 
hewn cross which stands inthe chancel at the Good Friday service. 
On Easter the cross is brightly decorated with flowers. Pastor at 
Holy Trinity is Dr. Charles B. Foelsch. 


Author of the poem "Thou," inside cover page, is Mrs. Frances 
Swarbrick of Anna, Illinois. 


Next Week: HOW GOOD ARE OUR COLLEGES? - By Dr. William Peery 
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Easter everywhere 

In each village and city Americans 
were ready this week to observe the su- 
preme days of the Christian calendar— 
Good Friday and Easter. 

Good Friday should not be merely a 
holiday, said a committee representing 


1,460 business firms in Buffalo, New: 


York. Rather than send employees home 
for the day, stores and offices should close 
from noon to 3 P.M. to let them go to 
church services, the committee proposed. 

“We believe it is more important for 
devout Christians to pray and join in 
corporate worship during the sacred three 
hours than it is to legislate into existence 
just another state or national holiday.” 

In Toledo the Boy Scouts were deliver- 
ing “We will close during Good Friday 
services” to all merchants. The Retail 
Merchants Association had asked all 
business places to suspend selling for 
three hours. 


Television joins radio 

This year television would join radio 
as a medium of Good Friday and Easter 
devotion. From Tabernacle Lutheran 
Church in Philadelphia a three-hour tele- 
cast of the Good Friday service was 
planned. This would be the longest 
period of telecasting a church program 
yet attempted anywhere, said the Rev. 
Henry B. Luffberry of Tabernacle 
Church. On Easter morning the Taber- 
nacle service was to be telecast on a Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company network. 

Easter broadcasts would begin as dawn 
broke along the Atlantic shore, and would 
monopolize the airways across the con- 
tinent as the sunrise swept westward. In 
New York the Easter sunrise sermon at 
Radio City (network broadcast) was to 
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1THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


be preached by Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lutheran Church. 

Bishop Angus Dunn will preach from 
the Washington Cathedral at 7:30 A.M. 
(EST) on the ABC network, and at 9:00 
A.M. the St. Olaf Choir will be on this 
network. 


The month for CHEY 
April is the month when United Lu- 
therans will be asked to promise $6 mil- 
lion for their 14 colleges and 9 theological 
seminaries. Months have been spent in 
telling the church the reasons for the 
Christian Higher Education Year appeal. 
Well-trained committees in each congre- 
gation are now ready to make a door-to- 
door visit in the week of April 23 to ask 
for pledges payable during 18 months. 

Reports were already coming this 
month from congregations that had 
reached their quotas before the commit- 
tees started visiting. “We had our quota 
before the canvassers went out,’ re- 
ported the Church of the Ascension, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. “We hope before it is 
over that instead of our quota of $3,545 
we shall have at least $4,500, if nof 
$5,000. To date we have $4,100.” 

Good Shepherd Church, Goldsboro. 
North Carolina—quota $368—had $389 
pledged by the middle of March. It is a 
mission congregation of 88 confirmec 
members. 

In Nebraska, St. Paul’s Church o 
Diller—quota $1,372—had $1,984 
pledged, with $1,141 already paid. S* 
John’s Church, Lanham, had reached 18! 
per cent of its quota. 

Early returns don’t prove anything: 
but they were promising signs that th] 
CHEY appeal might swing far beyond itt} 
$6 million goal. | 
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ALL READY IN 
OHIO 

hristian Higher 
‘lucation Year ap- 
ial leaders in Ohio 
id prepared a pam- 
ilet to show Lu- 
erans of the state 
w their share of 
e $6 million will be 
ent. Leaders are 
eft to right) Dr. 
'. Carl Satre, cen- 


al regional director 
. . Pastor Albert 
. Buhl, chairman of 
ynod of Ohio 
IHEY committee . 
. Pastor Paul L. 
ottich, Ohio syn- 
dical director for 


‘HEY 


lext World Council assembly 

Place of meeting of the next assembly 
f the World Council of Churches, to be 
‘eld in the United States in 1953, may 
‘e either Cornell University in Ithaca, 
Jew York, or Northwestern University 
t Evanston, Illinois. , 

Four other sites are being considered: 
Jniversity of Pennsylvania in Philadel- 
jhia, University of Pittsburgh, Yale Uni- 
ersity in New Haven, Connecticut, and 
os Angeles. The first World Council 
ssembly, in 1948, was in Amsterdam. 

The Conference of U.S.A. Member 
Yhurches of the World Council met 
Aarch 22-23 at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. Ses- 
ions were conducted by Dr. Franklin 
‘lark Fry, vice chairman of the Coun- 
il’s Central Committee. 

Gloomy reports on the financial con- 
ition of the Council’s department for 
srvice to refugees were brought from 
yeneva by Dr. Robert C. Mackie. Most 
f the $381,000 budgeted for this work 
ais year had been expected from the 
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United States, where Church World 
Service is the interdenominational agency 
responsible for gathering funds. This 
agency is almost entirely without funds 
to support the Council budget. 

From Geneva last month came a re-— 
port that Protestants of the world had 
contributed $14,500,000 in 1949 for aid 
to needy European churches. Eighty- 
three per cent of the total in money and 
goods had come from American Prot- 
estants. Of this amount 44 per cent was 
contributed by 19 denominations through 
Church World Service, and the rest from 
Lutheran World Action. 


Don't agree on H-bomb 

Whether or not the hydrogen bomb 
should be made by the United States was 
sharply debated last month by the. ex- 
ecutive committee of the Federal Coun-— 
cil of Churches. 

The Council acknowledged that “some 
of us oppose the construction of hydro- 
gen bombs, which could be used only for 
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the mass destruction of populations,” and 
that some “support the attempt to con- 
struct the new weapon, believing that our 
people and the other free societies should 
not be left without the means of defense 
through the threat of retaliation.” 

The Council did agree that “all of us 
unite in prayer that the H-bomb may 
never be used.” It spoke against “sen- 
sational journalism and public utterances 
which tend to incite hysteria among our 
people.” The Council thought that “mus- 
tering the spiritual, moral, and material 
resources latent in our world and direct- 
ing them toward the positive goals of hu- 
man welfare” is the main hope of peace. 
This would “build bridges of understand- 
ing and fellowship among the peoples and 
serve to isolate the forces of tyranny and 
war.” 


“"CROP" will continue 

An appeal to American farmers to 
share their 1950 harvest with the needy 
in Europe and ‘Asia will be made by 


Bassin Gish 


CROP (Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram). This year the appeal will be 
largely limited to the 20 top agricultural 
states. 

Last year 35 states contributed 1,163 
carloads of farm commodities. In 1948 
the total had been 2,392 carloads. 

To dramatize the ingathering of CROP, 
a platform full of toy railroad cars was 
set up in Chicago, indicating the number 
of cars filled with the gifts of the Amer- 
ican farmer. Two hundred carloads had 
come from Iowa, 85 from Illinois, 82 
from Indiana, 69 from Minnesota, 60 
from Ohio, 58 from Kansas, 56 from 
Nebraska. 

CROP is sponsored by Church World 
Service, Lutheran World Relief, and 
Catholic Rural Life. 


Against eight-church merger 

“Are you willing at this time to approve 
in principle complete organic union with 
the other participating bodies in the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council?” This is the 


Dr. Clarence E 
Krumbholz of Lu 
theran World Relie: 
demonstrates te 
young assistant the 
CROP display rep 
resenting 1,163 car 
loads of relief sup 
plies shipped abroac 
in 1949 
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uestion each of the eight National Lu- 
neran Council churches is asked to an- 
wer at its convention this year. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
second largest in the NLC) has been 
dvised by its Church Council to say 
no.” The Church Council is the ELC 
‘xecutive board. It will advise the church 
‘t its convention in June to reply that 
‘The Evangelical Lutheran Church. . . 
xpresses its conviction that . . . the time 
5 not now at hand for complete organic 
snion.” 

Explained the Lutheran Herald, of- 
icial ELC periodical, “Our people 
1ot prepared” for such a merger. “It 
vould involve doctrinal discussions 
which the NLC bodies are probably not 
now ready. It would eliminate our pro- 
posed smaller union [of ELC, ALC, and 
HJELC.”] It would leave the Lutheran 
> hurch—Missouri Synod—definitely 
j(and probably permanently) out of the 
} inited Lutheran picture. 

“And it would involve such drastic 
changes in church polity and government 
as to make it at least possible that the 
work the bodies are now doing would be 
impaired rather than strengthened.” 


No federation either 
Nobody had expected all eight of the 
National Lutheran Council churches to 
vote in 1950 for merger now. A second 
proposal for closer relations will be pre- 
sented to the eight conventions this year. 
“Do you approve in principle the trans- 
| formation of the National Lutheran 
Council from a common agency to a fed- 
eration .. .?” The ELC Church Council 
turns that one down too. It wants the 
ELC convention to record “its conviction 
that the National Lutheran Council in its 
present form is the instrumentality which 
for the present can best serve the several 
Lutheran bodies in those tasks which 
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must be faced together.” 

The Lutheran Herald finds three faults 
in the plan for a National Lutheran Fed- 
eration. 1) It says a new doctrinal state- 
ment would be required as a basis for 
such a federation if projects such as home 
missions and foreign missions were to be 
placed under its authority. “We doubt 
whether a doctrinal statement satisfac- 
tory to all eight bodies could be arrived 
at now.” 

2) “We question whether all the bodies 
are ready to enter a federation which 
“shall be autonomous and sovereign” in 
various fields of activity.” 

3) The federation proposal “leaves the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod—out 
of the picture,” says the Herald. “We 
have maintained all along that if the door 
between Missouri and the rest of us is to 
be closed, Missouri must close it and take 
the consequences. We cannot condone 
any proposal from our side which de- 
liberately closes it.” 

The ELC Church Council will recom- 
mend steps toward’a merger with the 
American Lutheran Church and _ the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


Missouri compromise 

Last month several church papers 
made public the new confession of faith 
which had been drafted by committees 
of the American Lutheran Church and 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 
Churchmen on both sides were hopeful 
that this document would provide a basis 
for pulpit and altar fellowship between 
the two churches. 

The 2,000-word statement was a mild 
conclusion of theological debates that 
had thundered back and forth between 
these two church groups for nearly a cen- 
tury. It didn’t try to solve the old prob- 
lems—-it buried them. 

One question which had disturbed the 
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peace between Missouri and the Iowa 
Synod (now part of the American Lu- 
theran Church) was whether the Roman 
Catholic Pope is the Antichrist (de- 
scribed in I John 2). Iowans in the 50s 
of the last century said it doesn’t matter 
very much whether or not a Lutheran 
believes the Pope is the Antichrist. Mis- 
sourians said it did. 


Antichrist settled 

As recently as 1931 when the Missouri 
Synod prepared a “Brief Statement” of 
its beliefs, it declared that “we teach that 
the prophecies of the Holy Scripture 
concerning the Antichrist has been ful- 
filled in the Pope of Rome and his do- 
minion.” 

Even on such a doctrine, acknowledged 
to be “non-fundamental,” the Missouri 
Synod said that complete agreement was 
necessary before church fellowship could 
be established. 

In the new Lutheran confession made 
public in March, the Antichrist doctrine 
is played down. It states merely: “Among 
the signs of (Christ’s) approaching re- 
turn for Judgment, the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the Antichrist, as portrayed in 
Holy Scriptures, are still clearly discern- 
ible in the Roman Papacy, the climax 
of all human usurpations of Christ’s au- 
thority in the Church.” 


Who is converted? 

Missouri Synod theologians had _ al- 
ways been up against a tough problem in 
their doctrine of conversion. Nobody will 
be saved, they said, unless God has given 
them the power to believe. 

They were guarding against the non- 
Lutheran doctrine that people can win sal- 
yation through some effort of their own. 

' But they had to avoid the Presbyterian 
doctrine of predestination, according to 
which some people are scheduled for 


HANS CHRISTIAN JERSILD 
Dr. Jersild was selected this month as act- 
ing president of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, following the death of. 


Dr. N.C. Carlsen on Feb. 6. The UELC 
will choose a president for a full term at 
its convention June 20-27 


damnation regardless of anything they 
may try to do about it. 
There had been heavy skirmishing with 


the Ohio Synod (now part of the Amer- 


ican Lutheran Church) on the questions 
of conversion and election. In a burst of 
humility the Missouri Synod said in 1931 
in its “Brief Statement’—“As to the 
question why not all men are convertec! 
and saved, seeing that God’s grace is uni 
versal and all men are equally and utterly 
corrupt, we confess that we cannot an 
swer it.” 

The new doctrinal statement pre 
pared by Missouri and ALC professor: 
and pastors clears up the conversion ques 
tion in two sentences: “The sinner’s con 
version takes place when God brings th: 
contrite sinner to faith in Christ as hi 
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‘J avior. This change. of heart with re- 
pect to sin and this reliance upon Christ 
or salvation from sin is the work of God 
he Holy Spirit, without any cooperation 
vhatsoever from sinful man.” 


Doctrine of the Word 

| Sharply and aggressively the Missouri 
Synod had stated its doctrine of “verbal 
‘nspiration” of the Scriptures in its “Brief 
}5tatement” of 1931. “Since the Holy 
Scriptures are the Word of God, it goes 
without saying that they contain no errors 
}>r contradictions, but that they are in 
all their parts and words the infallible 
truth, also in those parts which treat of 
historical, geographical, and other secular 
matters.” 

This point had been emphasized by the 
official Missouri paper, the Lutheran Wit- 
‘I ness, in 1940. “Anyone who denies even 
a fact so remote from the doctrine of sal- 
vation as, let us say, the fact that David 
| slew Goliath or that Ruth was a Moab- 
itess cannot have fellowship with us, for 
the simple reason that such a person de- 
| nies what is plainly stated as a fact in 
| the Bible.” 

Gone from the new American-Missouri 
confession was that sort of definition of 
| verbal inspiration. The confession says: 
| “Since the Holy Spirit by divine inspira- 
| tion supplied to the holy writers content 
and fitting word, therefore we acknowl- 
| edge the Holy Scriptures in their en- 
tirety as the inspired Word of God... . 
We therefore recognize the Holy Scrip- 
tures as God’s inerrant Word. .. .” 

This statement is almost identical in 
wording with the “Pittsburgh Agree- 
ment” adopted by the United Lutheran 
Church. That agreement made by the 
ULC with the American Lutheran 
Church in 1940, was officially interpreted 
to the ULC as not an acceptance of the 
“verbal inspiration” doctrine. 
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Problem ahead | 

It was not clear this month whether 
acceptance of the compromise doctrinal 
statement by both the American Lutheran 
Church and the Missouri Synod would 
lead in the near future to fellowship be- 
tween the two churches. 

Such fellowship would mean that ALC 
pastors could preach in Missouri pulpits. 
Letters of transfer of church members 
would be accepted by congregations of 
both denominations. People of the two 
churches could pray together publicly 
without censure from their officials. 

The Missouri Synod does not at present 
extend this fellowship to any churches 
of the National Lutheran Council or of 
the Lutheran World Federation. It rec- 
ognizes as its equals in doctrinal purity 
only the small group of churches of the 
Synodical Conference in the “United 
States and a few groups in Australia, 
Brazil, Germany, and elsewhere. 


No success 

The American Lutheran Church had 
previously reached theological agreement 
with the Missouri Synod on the basis of 
statements approved in 1938. It was 
then stated by the Missouri Synod that 
fellowship with the American Lutheran 
Church could not be permitted as long 
as the ALC was also in fellowship with 
churches not doctrinally acceptable to 
Missouri. 

The ALC had pulpit and altar fellow- 
ship with the Augustana Church, Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, and others of 
the American Lutheran Conference. It 
has since then extended “selective fellow- 
ship” to the United Lutheran Church, 
which means that pastors use their own 
judgment about intercommunion and ex- — 
change of pulpits according to situations 
in the local communities. 


World News Notes 


Push-button war 

Dr. O. M. SoLANnpT, chairman of the 
Canadian Defense Research Board, has 
presented a troubled world with a dubious 
hope. He believes that future battlefields 
will be manless. Just as horses were elim- 
inated by tanks in World War II, so men 
will be eliminated by push-button tech- 
nique in World War III. 

Huge machines will clash on stricken 
fields by remote control. “Navigation, 
in the air, on the sea, and under it, will 
require little human intervention. Guided 
missiles of the ‘future will be launched 
and controlled by machines.” 

Men will still be needed, but far in the 
rear to look after the machines. Yet any 
hope for humans is specious. Manless 
missiles will speed on to a battlefield that 
covers the world. Families everywhere 
will be their victims. Cities will be obliter- 
ated. Civilization will perish. Men who 
direct the machines will be sought out 
and destroyed. The world’s hope of peace 
and right to security and happiness will 
finally disappear. 


Ship building 

BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC scaffolding con- 
tinues to come apart. For generations the 
leading nation in ship-building, her pres- 
ent output is 10 per cent below her post- 
war peak, and new orders are lacking. 
Today new keels laid in her yards scarcely 
comprise a third of the world’s total ton- 
nage in building, yet quite recently her 
share constituted about half the opera- 
tions. 

Her most dangerous competitor is 
Japan, from whom restrictive controls in 
ship-building have been removed. Den- 
mark, Panama, the Philippines and other 
countries have turned to the Japanese 
yards because of attractive prices in this 
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day of mounting costs. In ship-repairing 
the Germans have lately begun to under- 
cut British bids, and may be expected 
soon to invade the building market. 

British yards are full of ships in build- 
ing and repairing, but early unemploy- 
ment stares the shipwrights in the face. 
This is one reason why Britain holds back 
on signing a trade agreement with the 
Continental states, when a wiser adjust- 
ment at home would be better. 


Reds in Brazil 

BRAZIL CONTINUES to be worried by 
her Communists. Though officially out- 
lawed (May 1947) through the pressure 
of the army and the national Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy, they still have a well-knit 
underground organization of 50,000 card- 
carrying members. 

Political police make little headway 
against them. They still manage to print 
and distribute more than 20 newspapers 
throughout Brazil. Orders from Moscow, 
backed up by Russia’s recent global suc- 
cesses in the “cold war,” have stirred the 
Brazilian Reds to new activities. Their 
propaganda—by pamphlet, newspapers, 
and voice—is filled with denunciations of 
imperialism,” “dollar pluto- 
crats,” “war mongers.” 

Recently, on Stalin’s birthday, some 
comrades managed to paint the name 
“Stalin” at the crest of the “little brother” 
of the Two Brothers peak overhanging 
the city of Carioca. An equally daring 
“anti” succeeded in painting “morro” 
(death to) over Stalin’s name, but the 
original defiance remained. It is sig- 
nificant of Russia’s widespread technique 
that Brazilian Red propaganda flourishes 
in spite of the army, the government's 
decree, the church, and political police. 
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\ flag flies in Baltimore 
_Battimore, Mb., is a show-spot for the 
‘nited Nations Citizenship League. Ac- 
ording to its president, S. Raymond 
unn, the eight-point program of the 
seague is intended to develop “habits of 
vorld patriotism.” To that end the League 
vas succeeded in having the flag of the 
PJnited Nations flying every day in nearly 
000 institutions—churches, libraries, 
chools—in Baltimore. In some of the 
chools a UN flag flies in every classroom. 
T he custom is being pressed upon similar 
Pastitutions in other states. 


ases in Japan 

Doust persists of the value of Japan 
s a defense base for the U.S. in case of 
ar. 

Certain U.S. military leaders consider 
ases for the U.S. Far Eastern Fleet es- 
sential to the defense of the Pacific against 
ny seizure by Russia. This would call 
or several ports and bases on Japan’s 
coast. Air and army bases would nat- 
rally be equally needed. The Japanese 
overnment is willing to grant them all 
an exchange for a permanent American- 
Japanese military agreement. 

Yet many informed and influential 
Japanese are against the whole proposal, 
believing that the bases could not be held 
against attack. After a few early suc- 
cesses, they would be almost sure to fall 
into Russia’s hands. This judgment is 
corroborated by the opinion of many U.S. 
Strategists who feel that the U.S. could 
not hold any Japanese bases against Rus- 
“sian attack for more than a few months, 
_ because of remote sources of supply. The 
fact is that the Japanese naturally want 
to protect their country from war, pro- 
tect their recovering economy from de- 
_ struction, and to that end would prefer to 
“assume some sort of neutrality. That 
_ seems to be the desire of various far east- 
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Warmer world 

Is THE WORLD growing warmer? An 
international scientific expedition is being” 
sent to find out. The receding ice-line in 
the north, and a longer growing season 
there, raises the query into the practical 
realm. Experts in the departments of 
geology, glaciology and meteorology from 


the United Kingdom (the British Isles), 


Norway and Sweden intend to spend three 
years at the South Pole to study the ques- 
tion from a global standpoint. 

They will pursue a comprehensive and 
co-operative investigation to reach a satis- 
factory solution to the current theory that 
the world’s climate is rising in tempera- 
ture. A similar expedition is now being 
formed to carry out the same sort of an 
examination in North Pole territory. 


Odds and ends 

CHINESE Rep troops (900) have seized 
a Tibetan village. They crossed the border 
from Sinkiang Province in a surprise at- 
tack. . . . COST OF LivING index for the 
U.S., for which the prices of 1935-39 have 
been used as the norm of 100, places the 


rate in 1913 at 70.7, and makes the pres- — 
ent rate 168.5, and still rising. By this — 


measure the purchasing value of a dollar 
is shrinking badly. .. . In Russta 30 mil- 
lion inhabitants are said to have received 
basic civil defense training in preparation 
for surprise atomic attack. The Soviet — 


plans to train 5 million additionally each a r* 


year... 


Geemar Republic rejected the propose of Ff Bo, 
U.S. High Commissioner McCloy, that au .. 


nation-wide free election be allowed the lis 


Germans. None of the satellite states 
could afford to grant a secret ballot. Aaya 
how the Kremlin could not afford to let 


them grant it. oe 


—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


r Washington 


THREE YEARS AGO Congress created the 
“Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, to 
study overlapping and inefficiency. Fright- 
ened by the mounting costs of adminis- 
tration, Congress gave this group sweep- 
ing powers to recommend eliminations 
and changes. Ex-president Herbert 
Hoover was elected chairman of the bi- 
partisan Commission, and it became 
known by his name. 

Two years of intensive work produced 
a startling array of proposed changes, 
with the claim that adoption of the 
Hoover Commission’s suggestions would 
save $4 billion annually. Congress made 
a start last year by passing laws designed 
to streamline the Defense Department 
and the State Department. 

President Truman launched a major 
offensive this year by sending to Congress 
on March 13 a series of 21 proposals for 
reorganizing government agencies. All of 
them were based on recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission. Those which 
are not vetoed by the House or the Senate 

~ by May 12 will become law. 


Proposed changes 

THE FIRST SIX PLANS call for major 
administrative changes in the Depart- 
ments of the Treasury, Justice, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. The 
purpose of these changes is clarification 
of authority and responsibility. In each 
of these departments there are semi- 
independent bureaus and agencies which 
report directly to Congress or the Pres- 
ident. For example, the controller of the 
currency, whose job is the supervision 
and examination of national barks, is not 
responsible to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Under the new plans, the cabinet 
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ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


members who head these departments will 
have final- authority over the functions 
exercised by agencies within their depart- 
ments, and will be accountable to the 
President in matters of policy and ad- 
ministration. 

Plans 7 to 13 deal with seven regula- 
tory agencies: Interstate Commerce Com-_ 
mission, Federal Trade Commission, Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, National Labor 
Relations Board, and Civil Aviation” 
Board. In each of these groups, the full 
membership acts not only on matters of 
policy, but also on day-to-day adminis- 
tration. The new plans call for concen- 
tration of authority in the chairman in 
matters of administration, to step up ef- 
ficiency of operation. i 

In Plan 12, the additional stipulation | 
is made that the office of general counsel © 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
shall be abolished. This will be one of } 
the most controversial of the President’s 
proposals. Created under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, his position has been filled by 
Robert N. Denham, who has proven to 
be more powerful than the NLRB itself 
in making far-reaching decisions. 


- THE REMAINING PLANS include miscel- 
laneous proposals for increased efficiency 
and economy. The only one which is 
likely to cause controversy is Plan 21. 
which provides for the shifting of the 
Maritime Commission from its independ- 
ent status to placement within the De- 
partment of Commerce. This is in line 
with a trend to combine in the Depart. 
ment of Commerce all matters relating 
to transportation. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


The Luthera}] 


1 anadian Affairs 


For Every 100 pupils in Canada en- 
‘led in Grade I there are three students 
the first year of university. The stu- 
‘nt population in Canada is not large. 
‘owever, it is increasing rapidly. In 1921 
at of every 100,000 people, 257 were 
niversity students; in 1949 the ratio had 
‘sen to almost 800. 
The enrollment peak which was 
sached when veterans of World War II 
ent back to school has been maintained 
yen after the majority of veterans have 
2en graduated. 

Canada has 18 universities. Some 200 
chools of college or junior college status 
re either affiliated with the universities 
‘r are independent. Complete degree 
‘Sourses are offered by 100 of these. 

To grant academic degrees in Canada 
‘$n educational institution must have a 
sovernment charter. Such charters are 
sued only when it can be shown that a 
constituency is not being adequately 
served and that the institution concerned 


INsTITUTIONS of higher education in 
|Canada may be grouped into three 
classes, according to control and support: 
1) provincial universities, 2) independent 
| universities, 3) church-supported institu- 
| tions. The first two groups receive gov- 
ernment grants and 38 per cent of their 
| income comes from this source. Church 
| colleges must look to their denomination 
for this support. Other sources of income 
are: student fees, 38 per cent; endow- 
ments, 9.5 per cent; miscellaneous, 14.5 
per cent. 

Students in arts pay from $175 to $300 


This article was prepared by Dean Lloyd Schaus 
of the Lutheran College, Waterloo, 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


for tuition and fees. In the professional 
courses, such as medicine, this cost is 
$400 to $500. Residence costs (room and 
board) range between $300 and $600 a 
year. 

Courses in all the major branches of 
learning are offered at the larger univer- 
sities. However, there are few frills. The 
university curriculum in Canada concerns 
itself only with a training in principles 
and delegates the training in skills to the 
technical and trade schools. A credit 
course in “fly-casting’” would be unheard 
of in Canada. 

In a general course (three years) se- 
lection can be made from a wide variety 
of subjects; in an honors course (four 
years) a student specializes in one par- 
ticular field. It must be borne in mind, 
of course, that Canadian high schools 
include grade XIII, equivalent to the first 
year of university. Those admitted with 
only grade XII standing must put in four 
and five years, respectively, for general 
and honor degrees. 


WHILE NO revolutionary changes in 
higher education are pending in Canada, 
certain trends are noticeable. On the 
academic side the tendency is to increase 
the general knowledge requirements and 
to reserve specialization for the senior 
years and postgraduate period. Another 
trend is noticeable on the financial side 
of higher education. Increasing demands 
are being made for more government aid. 
At present education is a function of the 
provinces. A pattern for government 
aid has been set in educational grants 
to veterans and the institutions they at- 
tended. If the federal government acts 
upon these suggestions, then a larger 
number of institutions of higher edu- 
cation will receive government support. 
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We Hungarians See Our Danger 


By EMERY VEOREOS 


In Hungary the Lutheran Church walks a narrow path between the threa 


of becoming a tool of the state or of being destroyed by the stat 


Tue way of the Church leads through 
the world. This means for us in Hungary 
that the way of our Church leads into a 
society and into a political system that 
is determined by revolutionary socialism. 

It is one of our greatest problems that 
we either do not see or see this way differ- 
ently. The first thing that we must see 
and see it together is that there is a way. 
The only assumption that we can start 
out from is this: our church is not in a 
blind alley. There is a way before us in 
the new Hungarian state which is being 
erected on the principles of Marxism and 
Leninism. 

This assumption is, of course, an as- 
sumption of faith. Only in living faith 
can we proclaim it and confess to it. The 
only authority for this assumption is 
God’s own word. 

Yet, as is the case with all tenets of 
faith, this assumption too can become, to 
a certain extent, a matter of experience. 
A faith that is nurtured by the Word will 
be proved—sooner or later—to be valid 
by experience. It is not based on expe- 
rience, yet it gratefully accepts from’ God 
those experiences which by outward facts 
render this “blind faith” valid and well- 
founded. 


WITH DEEP GRATITUDE to God, we have 
every reason to proclaim to Hungarian 
Christians that our assumption has been 
proved to be valid: there is a way for our 
church in this Marxist state. The experi- 
ences of the last five years serve as cor- 
roborating evidence. Yet there may be 
still doubting Christians who, not believ- 
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This frank statement was published in ‘'Lelki 
pasztor,"" a Lutheran paper in Hungary. It de 
scribes the danger the church faces in a Com 
munist-controlled country. The writer believe 
the church must continue its ministry under th 
new conditions, but ‘'needs'' the utmost cautio: 
of a disciplined conscience and the bold impetu 


of faith." 


ing in the Lord of the church, might tel 
us: wait and see. One should point thes 
to the believing Christians of the Sovie 
Union who, in the light of three decades 
hard experiences, would confirm our as 
sumption: there is a way. 

The second thing that we should se« 
and all Lutheran pastors should see to 
gether is this: the way before the churct 
is a new way. The European develop 
ment of 15 centuries, beginning with Con 
stantine the Great, made the way of the 
Christian Church, in the so-called “Chris 
tian” state, broad and rather comfortable 
The process of secularization of the las 
centuries scattered some uncomfortable 
stones over this highway, but it is only 
Marxism that has made it impassable 
The new, way that our church is nov 
seeking will be much more like the narrow 
path of the early Christians than the broac 
highway of state-churchism. 

Are we ready to resist the lure of the 
old way? Are we willing to accept the 
fact, as from God’s hand, that the way 
of our church will be increasingly strange 
and ever narrower? As to the life of ou 
church and her service, it is a questior 
of the utmost importance whether the 


The Luthera: 


ysition of our church in this new so- 
-alistic system will find our pastors in the 
orpor of hankering for the old way or in 
ae boldness of faith to enter the new way 
tat is before us. 


IF YOU can agree with me so far, we can 
ace the toughest of all problems: what 
nall be our practical attitude in the con- 
rete instances that confront us from day 
) day on this new way of ours? To state 
ur principles clearly is much easier than 
> act. Generally speaking, the new way 
aakes the practical requirement that we 
et rid of our dependence on bourgeois 
hought forms. be chal- 
onged; they must be duly considered. It 
sa fact that the bourgeois pattern of life 
s being liquidated. 


Facts cannot 


Seeking our way in this situation means 
hat we shall get into a constant tension. 
Ve must consider, first, what the life and 
ervice of our church require of us-—ir- 
espective of circumstances; on the other 
wind, what appear as possibilities and 
yracticable solutions. The “narrow path” 
the church leads over precipices. On 
he one side is the danger of a prostituted 
hureh, On the other side is the danger 
yf refusing to accept our actual situation, 
he worldly authority that is set over us, 


and of withdrawing into mere negation. 
To be able to walk on the crest, one needs 
the utmost caution of a disciplined con- 
science and the bold impetus of faith. 

I am convinced that I give thanks to 
God that there is a way, a wonderful way 
for our church in our People’s Democracy 
in this year 1950. May God give us light 
—to all of us—every day, to find our next 
step. We do not ‘ask to see the distant 
scene. One step is enough for us. There 
is no greater blessing that one can ask 
upon the Church than the light from 
above to illumine our next step, on our 
new way, and the spirit of obedience, in 
the faith of God’s forgiving grace, to 
enter resolutely the way into which God's 
light leads us. 


LoyaLTy OATH OF PASTORS 

The pastors and officials of the Re- 
formed and Lutheran churches have 
rendered their oath of loyalty to the 
Hungarian People’s Republic and its new 
constitution. The Bishops were sworn in 
by the Chairman of the Presidential 
Council of the People’s Republic, the 
others by the administrative heads of the 
counties, towns and villages. All pastors 
and officials, without exception, appeared 
to be sworn in, 


Move Begun to Oust Ordass 


ly ERIK W. MODEAN 


~ REMOVAL OF THE IMPRISONED Lajos 
Yrdass as presiding bishop of the Lu- 
heran Church of Hungary is expected in 
he near future when an election will take 
lace to determine his successor as head 
wf the Banya or Montana diocese of the 
hureh, 


Ar. Modean is director of the News Bureau of 
he National Lutheran Council, New York City. 


\pril 5, 1950 


The most likely candidate to succeed 
Bishop Ordass, according to reports cir- 
culating in Budapest, seems to be the Rey. 
Laszlo _Dezsery, 36, an avowed Com- 
munist. Formerly a student pastor and 
youth leader, he is now editor of Evan- 
gelikus Elet, official periodical of the 
Hungitrian Lutheran Church. He was 
named to the post by the Communist- 
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BisHop LAasos ORDASS 
What next? 


dominated government of Hungary. 

It is expected that the Council of the 
Montana diocese will shortly.declare the 
“de facto vacancy” of the bishop’s seat. 
Informed circles here say that Dean Lajos 
Kemeny, who has been acting bishop 
since Bishop Ordass was sent to jail in 
October of 1948, will not be a candidate, 
and that Pastor Dezsery is the logical 
choice. 


IN ADDITION to Bishop Ordass, it is un- 
derstood, other officials of the Montana 
diocese will be purged to eliminate “re- 
actionary and anti-democratic elements” 
from the leadership of the church. 

Steps to oust Bishop Ordass from of- 
fice were taken by Josef Darvas imme- 
diately after his election as general in- 
spector or lay president of the Montana 
diocese. This is the largest of the four 
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dioceses of the Hungarian Church, wit! 
300,000 members, or half the total num 
ber of Lutherans in Hungary. 

Darvas, the only candidate for the la’ 
presidency, was backed by the govern 
ment in another of many moves it ha 
made to gain control of the internal af 
fairs of the Lutheran Church. At his in 
stallation late in February, Darvas, it 
discussing the responsibilities of his office 
declared that “there are personnel, or 
ganizational, material and other question 
which must be solved immediately.” 

“The relationship of the state and ou 
church rests on solid ground,” he said 
“Still this relationship requires that de 
tails be settled. I will endeavor to d 
that by solving these questions and helpin: 
to deepen the harmony 
church and the state. 


between ou 


“I will try to represent the interests o 
our church well. But I also sincerely de 
clare that I will be against a person whi 
attempts to advance reactionary politica 
wishes under the guise of seeming in 
juries.” 

Stressing that the principal interest o 
the church is “to fulfill in freedom it 
missionary call,” Darvas asserted tha 
“the five-year history of the Hungariat 
people’s democracy proves we enjoy com 
plete religious freedom.” 


A FEW DAYS AFTER he assumed th 
church office, Darvas was named by th 
government as its Minister of Religios 
and Education, the first time the positio 
has been held by a Protestant, He wa 
formerly Minister of Construction. Tra 
ditionally, the chief of the religion depart 
ment has been a Roman Catholic, but th 
first secretary has always been a Pro! 
estant. 

Josef born in 1911 % 
Oroshaza in southern Hungary, the s@ 
of a Lutheran mother and a Greek Cath 


Darvas was 


The Luther 


ic father. He was registered as a Lu- 
‘eran at birth, but claimed no formal 
embership in the Lutheran Church un- 

after World War II, when he was one 

those who sought to convince Bishop 
rdass of the necessity for turning the 
irochial schools over to the state. 

His parents were poor peasants and 
ad no means to educate young Josef. 
he Lutheran Church helped him with 
sholarships and other assistance. He 
‘aduated from the State Educational Col- 
‘ge of Kiskunfelegyhaza in 1932 as an 
lementary school teacher. He had trou- 
le with his professors in college because 
f his association with Communists and 
ther leftists. He has told about this part 
f his life in a book, The Story of a 
easant Family, published in 1943. 


AFTER® HIS GRADUATION, Darvas ap- 
lied for a teaching position at a Lutheran 
arochial school in his home town of 
roshaza. Another candidate was given 
ae job. Darvas turned his back on the 
hurch and joined radical leftist groups, 
yhich welcomed him as a talented rep- 
esentative of the peasant class. 

During the thirties, Darvas taught in 
arious state schools, losing one post af- 
er another because of his political con- 
ections. He later turned to writing and 
uthored several books and plays dealing 
vith social problems. His name became 
vell-Known among students at universities 
vho also looked with disfavor on the 
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Horthy regime between the wars. 


DURING THE GERMAN occupation of 
Hungary from March of 1944, Darvas 
disappeared from public life because the 
Germans were well acquainted with his 
political attitude. After the war he be- 
came a leader of the National Peasant 
Party, which tried to appeal to both white 
collar workers and peasants. 

Politically, the National Peasant Party 
stood between the Small Landholders’ 
Party and the Communists, but leaned 
toward the latter and supported its mem- 
bers in Parliament. When the party got 
positions in the government, Darvas, as a 
leading left-winger, was named as Min- 
ister of Reconstruction, later changed to 
Minister of Construction. 

At this time, Darvas sought to gain 
office in the Lutheran Church, but was 
opposed by Bishop Ordass. When the 
latter was imprisoned for two years on 


charges of “foreign-currency manipula- 


tions,” growing out of relief funds given 
by Lutherans in America, Darvas was 
named president of the Lutheran Society 
in place of Ordass. This society handles 
the publishing activities of the Church. 
Meanwhile, numerous other Com- 
munists or collaborators were placed in 
high positions in the Lutheran Church. 
among them Dr. Ivan Reok as general in- 
spector of the entire Church, Dr. Lajos 
Veto as bishop of the Tiscian diocese, the 
Rev. Gyula Groo as church secretary. 
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The churches bear witness to all mankind that the world is in God’s 
hands. His purpose may be thwarted and delayed, but it cannot be finally 
frustrated. This is the meaning of history which forbids despair or 
surrender to the fascinating belief in power as a solvent of human 


trouble.. 
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—AMSTERDAM ASSEMBLY 


Wanted: A Library 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


Chicago Seminary has to keep books in the attic until 


CHEY contributions will provide a library building 


Mrs. O’LEaARY’S Cow, an elevated rail- 
road, a big league baseball club and a 
number of “blind” signatures on a real 
estate contract are all to be found in the 
colorful history of the United Lutheran 
Church’s theological seminary in Chi- 
cago’s suburban Maywood! 

The cow got into the act by knocking 
over Mrs. O’Leary’s oil lantern, which 
sent most of Chicago up in smoke. When 
all the embers had cooled, only three 
things remained of Dr. W. A. Passa- 
vant’s Deaconess Hospital—an expense 
book, the front door key, and a few 
pieces of furniture. The latter were sold 
several days after the fire for $8.50! 

News of the conflagration had barely 
reached Pittsburgh before Dr. Passavant 


was en route to assist a staggered city 
back to its feet. On the scene, he spent 
long hours and much energy helping 
people regain their faith in what had once 
been a thriving city. 

His contacts with the church people of 
the city during this period helped him 
enlarge his visions of greater service by 
the Lutheran Church in the central west. 
One of his fondest dreams was of eventual 
unity of various north European Luther- 
ans into one Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. The best method of bringing this 
about, he argued, was a theological semi- 
nary. The founding of Chicago Seminary 
was a great step towards realization of 
this dream. 


On Oct! ; 
of them part-time) 
study under two professors. Classes were 
conducted in St. Mark’s Church, a Ger- 
man mission chapel of the Pittsburg 
Synod. It was a “humble building, with 
no elaborate chancel, decorated walls, or 


1891, seven students (one 


began theological 


carpeted fioors. The seating consisted o! 
common chairs, and the heating was fron 
an inadequate smoky stove .. .” 

When the World’s Fai 
opened two years later, the campus con 


Columbian 


tained a president’s residence and a sec 
ond building containing four classroom 
and facilities for the library. It also serve 
as a dorm. Lutheran visitors to the Fa 
were entertained in the building name 
Eliza Hall after Mrs. Passavant. 


BUT PROGRESS—a railroad, a coalyat 
and an elevated rail-line—was encroac! 


The Luther 


BP en ca ee eis, 


PASSAVANT Dormirrory 
.. .*for married students 


ng on the seminary property. Noise of 
he surface cars and dust from the coal- 
rard made the grounds undesirable for 
inything but industrial use. 

Sometime in late fall, 1907, a group 
yf Chicago realtors approached the gen- 
rxral secretary of the seminary, Pastor 
Frank Jensen (retired, now living in Flor- 
ida), to find out whether the seminary 
was interested in disposing of its prop- 
erty. When the realtors refused to say 
who wanted to buy, Pastor Jensen re- 
fused to give the matter consideration, 

Finally the agents agreed to share their 
secret with Pastor Jensen, The “party of 
the second part” turned out to be a Mil- 
waukee baseball mogul, Charles Havenor, 
who was seeking a better site for his 
American Association club. Reason for 
the secrecy was so the opposition—the 
National Baseball League team in Chi- 
cago—-would not start cut-throat com- 
petition for the ‘site. The Havenor-led 
clubs offered $125,000 for the seminary 
property. 

For a year and a half, Pastor Jensen 
and the baseball promoters negotiated, 
finally agreed—still secretly—on a 
$175,000 price tag. Taking the matter to 
the next meeting of the board, Pastor 
Jensen found board members reluctant 
to aet—for the same reason he had shied 
‘away from the real estate men 18 months 
before. One board member feared the 
“buyer” might be a brewer or someone 
engaged in a similar undesirable profes- 
sion. 

Assured by their general secretary that 
the purchaser was “an honorable organ- 
ization,” the trustees agreed, “blindly” 
affixed their signatures to the necessary 
real estate contracts in the fall of 1910, 
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With 10 MoNnTHs to find a new loca- 
tion, the seminary looked over 43 possible 
locations, finally picked 15 acres in May- 
wood, transferred its property, even some 
of the shrubs and trees, from the old site 
to the new, 

Today the Chicago Cubs hammer out 
home runs on Wrigley field, once hal- 
lowed by young seminarians, delivered to 
the baseball world by a Lutheran divinity 
school board! Meanwhile, theological in- 
struction goes on uninterrupted nine miles 
west of Chicago’s busy Loop—in May- 
wood, 

But Chicago Seminary doesn’t have to 
lean on a national sport for its history, 
well-packed with its own significant 
events. Its high standard of faculty and 
curricula, a deep and ever-present loyalty 
on the part of supporting synods have 
guaranteed it success from the start. 

Since the opening of the seminary in 
IS91, well over 1,000 resident students 
have been enrolled. Of these, only 592 
are considered graduate or post-graduate 
alumni. For a large number of Chicago 
seminarians have been men from other 
Lutheran general bodies. According to 
requirements of their respective synods, 
they completed their theological training — 
in their own institutions after taking one 
or two years of study at Chicago. 
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FACULTY-STUDENT CONTACTS ARE 


. seminarians and President Weng with Professor Voobus 


CURRENTLY, 
trained pastors in 


THERE ARI 
ULCA pulpits and 
mission fields in 30 states of the U.S., 
Alaska, Canada, Virgin Islands, British 
Guiana, Sweden, Germany, India, Africa, 
Japan and China. Twenty graduates of 
the Illinois school are professors in edu- 
cational institutions, six 
ULCA synod presidents. 

Chicago Seminarians now serving im- 
portant church posts include: 

Dr. Richard H. Gerberding, executive 
secretary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions and former president of the North- 
west Synod. ... Dr. Paul H, Roth, pres- 
ident of Northwestern Seminary, and Dr, 
Jonas Dressler and Dr. Arthur Hays, pro 


Chicago 


have served as 


fessors at the same seminary... . Dr. 
M. L. Stirewalt, the Rev. Albert H. Keck, 
and Dr. John B. Moose, professors at 
Southern Seminary, Columbia, S. C,..., 
Synod Presidents Harmon J, McGuire 
(Illinois), Fred M. Hanes (Indiana), 
Paul Bishop (Northwest), Vernon Kotter 
(Michigan), Reno Frobenius (Kansas), 
and Matthew Renko (Slovak Zion). 
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CLOSE AT CHICAGO 


Some of the larger ULCA congrega 
tions have Chicago-trained pastors in thet 
Trinity Chureh, 
Paul H, Krauss 
New York 


pulpits. For example, 
Fort Wayne, Ind,—Dr. 

Holy ‘Trinity Church, 
City—Dr, Charles B, Foelsch North 
Austin Church, Chicago-—Dr, Fred Otter 
bein and associate Pastor Harry Allen 
Salem Church, Minneapolis, Minn,—Dr, 
Paul Luther Wetzler, Faith Chureh 
St. Paul, Minn.—Dr, Charles lL. Grant 

. and Milwaukee's Epiphany Chureh 

Dr, Paul Wagner Roth, 


CHICAGO 


SEMINARY will 


receive 
$100,000 at the successful conclusion of 
the Christian Yeu 
million for all UL¢ 
colleges and seminaries, Of this amount 
$71,000 will contributed by 
the Illinois Synod, Other synodical quotas 
include: Indiana, $6,000; Michigan 
$3,000; and Wartburg, $20,000 


The entire amount will be «sed for the 


Higher 
campaign for $6 


Education 


have been 


greatest need at the seminary—<a library 


Although containing over 27,000 


Cala 


The Lutheras 


" ase Risa | eve 
as had a asl home, At present, 
secupying the second floor of the admin- 
stration building. But this building was 
vever intended for library facilities, 

A little over a year ago Librarian Alice 
Jagan, noticing an increasing sag in the 
loor, notified seminary officials imme- 


liately that at one spot the floor had_ 


yarted Company with the wall, 

An engineering firm, following a quick 
survey, Warned that the entire floor was 
n immediate danger of collapse. Re- 
irrangement of library books was neces- 
sary—at once! 


terms EN the peta library re: 


search is essential. The seminary cannot 
long continue doing its job unless there 
is a library building. 
Chicago owns the famous Gruber col- 
lection of New Testament manuscripts 
and. important and rare Reformation era- 
books. Becatise there is no fireproof — 
place for storage of these, the seminary — 
Keeps the most valuable volumes in a_ 
vault in a downtown (Chicago) bank. 
Although all of the CHEY funds will 
be used in construction of a modern fire- 
proof library, the seminary could well use 


a chapel. At present, it has none, makes 
use of a part of the refectory for that 
purpose, Although worshipful and at- ee | 
tractive as it can be under the circum= 
stances, the seminary hopes some day % : 
have its own chapel. re 

Until then, CHEY will give Chicago’ ve 


oe 
Seminary its much-needed library, . 


Seminarians and faculty members took 
he next day off, relocated large segments 
of the library, Some volumes were trans- 
ferred to the basement; some to the attic. 
This provided temporary relief, permits 
sontinued classes and use of the library, 


Due To THE FACT that the seminary 


ne 


Gop Speaks THROUGH THE BI8LE 

Is EVERYTHING true that is to be found in the Bible? Let me draw a 
somewhat modern comparison by way of answering this question, Every- 
one has seen the trade slogan, “His Master's Voice.” [If you buy a record 
you are told you will hear the Master Caruso, Is that true? 

Of course! But really his voice? Certainly! And yet—-there are some 
noises made by the machine which are not the master’s voice but the 
scratching of the needle upon the hard disk! For only by means of the pe 
record can you hear “the master’s voice.” So, too, is it with the Bible. a 
It makes the real Master's voice audible—really His voice, His words, jag 
what He wants to say, But there are incidental noises accompanying, 
just because God speaks His Word through the voice of man, 

Paul, Peter, Isaiah, and Moses are such men. But through them God, 
speaks His Word. God has also come into the world as man, really 
God, but really men too. Therefore the Bible is all His voice, notwith- ‘e 

standing all the disturbing things, which, being human, are unavoidable, 
Only a fool listens to the incidental noises when he might listen to the 
sound of his master’s voice! The importance of the Bible is that God 


_ re) 
speaks to us through it.” —Enat BRuNNER in Our Faith ‘ + 
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"IF THOU LET THIS MAN GO, THOU ART NOT CAESAR'S FRIEND" 


we 


CRUCIFIED UNDER PONTIUS PILATE 


By EDNA G. ROBINS 


A Roman governor was obliged to choose between himself and Jesus 


WHEN THE CHIEF PRIESTS brought 
Jesus before Pilate, the governor looked 
the Prisoner in the face and knew that 
he was good, He listened as the clamor- 
ing Jews accused Jesus of “perverting the 
nation” and “forbidding to give tribute,” 
but he realized as he gazed into the eyes 
of Jesus that here was no agitator. 

The chief priests were not really con- 
cerned about his political opinions. There 
was some other reason for their bitter 
hate. He was barely able to conceal his 
contempt for these leaders of the Jews as 
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he told them sharply, “I have found no 
fault in this man.” 

But the rabble shouted and the priests 
argued, and Pilate was quite deafened by 
the din. He tried to placate them. “I 
will chastise him and release him.” But 
this made the mob rage more furiously, 
and they began the dreadful cry, “Crucify 
him! Crucify!” 


PILATE WAS ANNOYED and perplexed. 
He wished, probably not for the first time, 
that he had been assigned to govern some 
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Sod so intensely. 

He remembered that it was the custom 
it the time of the feast to release a pris- 
yner and suggests that he will set Jesus 
‘ree. The storm of ‘protest amazed him. 
To add to his confusion his wife sent word 
10t to condemn this “just” man. 

At this message Pilate felt a twinge of 
conscience, for he was supposed to repre- 
sent Roman justice in this province. He 
knew he would be false to the ideals of 
his own government if he condemned -to 
death this man of whose innocence he 
was convinced. He could not make up 
his mind what to do. 


HE SENT THE PRISONER away to be 
scourged, hoping that this dreadful pun- 
ishment would satisfy the chief priests. 
But when he again declared that he found 
no fault in Jesus, the priests hinted at the 
real reason for their vengeful fury. “He 
made himself the Son of God.” 

Then Pilate was really uncomfortable. 
As a worldly minded man he was em- 
barrassed in the presence of spiritual mys- 
teries. He went to Jesus privately and 
asked, “Whence art thou?” But he re- 
ceived no answer. 

He had the opportunity to take a firm 
stand and insist on justice for the prisoner, 


but he had not come out boldly. An open 
rebellion of the people might cost him his 
position as governor. 


WHEN THE Jews assured him that he 
would be disloyal to Caesar if he freed 
this self-made king, Pilate hesitated no 
longer. When the choice lay between 
Jesus and himself, he chose himself, and 
in so doing so, betrayed himself. Judas 
had betrayed his Lord. Peter had denied 
him. But Pilate who had not been a dis- 
ciple, who had probably not come face to 
face with Jesus before that morning, was 
as guilty as they. For he saw the truth 
and refused to accept it. He saw the way 
and refused to follow. He saw the life 
and condemned his own soul to the death 
of the selfish and worldly minded. 

He permitted the soldiers to lead Jesus 
away to die and thought the matter ended. 
The Jewish prophet would be put out of 
the way and a measure of peace would 
be restored to Jerusalem. 

But Jesus rose from the dead triumph- 
ant to reign forever. Pilate, the unjust 
judge, was recalled from his governor- 
ship and died in disgrace. He had lost 
his own self-respect in seeking his own 
advantage, and it must be to his everlast- 
ing shame that his name is remembered 
daily around the earth—‘crucified—un- 
der Pontius Pilate.” 


One result.of the unbelief of our day is the tragedy of trying to live 
a maximum .life on a minimum faith. How strange: in an age which 
will have no inhibitions, many are actually inhibiting the finest faculty 
of human nature. What we need is not faith in more things, but more 


faith in a few profound things. 


-—RvuFus M. JONES 


Faith, like light, should ever be simple and unbending, while love, 
like warmth, should beam forth on every side and bend to every neces- 


sity of our brethren. 
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EASTER IS 
EVERY DAY 


By HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL 


There are four meanings of Easter, 
but the most important for us is 
that each day of the year we may 
be strengthened by our faith in the 
living Lord 


THERE IS ONLY one Easter, the day on 
which Christ rose from the dead. There 
are, however, four ways in which Easter 
comes to the Christian believer. 

Commonly we think of the Easter that 
comes once a year. The word calls up a 
picture of crowded churches, music with 
a note of joy and triumph, Sermons that 
speak of the resurrection and our hope of 
life everlasting. 

But Easter has many meanings and we 
may bring them out by speaking of the 
four Easters: 1) the Easter which is a 
one-time day, a great one-time happening 
in human history ...2) the Easter which 
comes once a year... 3) the Easter 
which comes once a week——Sunday, the 
Lord’s Day, is its weekly celebration .. . 
4) the Easter which is everyday for 
Christ’s followers. 

1. EASTER is a one-time day. It came 
once and for all in human history. All 
that went before was preparation for it. 


Dr. Rall, for many years a professor in Garrett 
Biblical Institute at Evanston, Illinois, is author 
of numerous books. The most recent is “Ac- 
cording to Paul." His Easter message is pub- 
lished this month by 15 papers of the Associated 
Church Press. 
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What followed stemmed from it. It was 
the beginning of a new stage in the story 
of God’s dealings with men, 

Here is a meaning of Easter which 
multitudes overlook: God is the living 
God. So he was for the Hebrew prophets. 
So he is for Christian faith. 

When we say the “living God,” we are 
not simply declaring that God is real, that 
he exists. We are confessing our faith in 
the God who works, the God of a great 
purpose, and of mighty deeds, who reveals 
himself through his deeds. The prophets 
were no mere repeaters of words which a 
distant God dropped down from heaven. 
They were men who, through God’s 
spirit, saw God’s saving deeds and saving 


’ purposes in Israel and for the world. 


Christ is for us more than example, 
more than a voice speaking great truths. 
He is God’s supreme deed. The Word had 
flesh. It was a life that spoke to us, a life 
that wrought for us. 
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~ We rejoice in the birth of Christ at 
Christmas time. But we know the mean- 
ing of that birth and the full meaning of 
that life only as we see it in the light of 
Good Friday and Easter. Good Friday 
shows us the God of redeeming mercy, 
of infinite love which suffers with men 
for men. Easter tells us that in the Christ 
who suffered for men the Eternal God and 


his power were present: “God was in. 


Christ reconciling the world.” 

Here was the central deed in God’s 
work in human history. With it there 
came a new stage, a new and mightier 
working, with the gift of the Spirit, the 
creation of the church, the proclamation 
of the gospel, and the promise of a new 
and redeemed humanity here on earth. 
The God of love, the God of power, that 
is the meaning of these two great days, 
Good Friday and Easter. 

Never was this word of Easter more 
needed than in this year 1950. The worid 
is dark. Mighty forces of evil are at 
work. There is widespread and tragic 
suffering. Men look at the future with 
fear and despair. Let us Christians look 
back to that first Easter day. It did not 
mean that all suffering had ended with 
Good Friday. It did mean that the mighty 
God was at work in the world of suffering 
and pain. It did mean, for that weak and 
persecuted church, a joyous confidence 
with which to face the future. “Little 
children, . . . greater is he that is in you 
than he that is in the world.” 


2. EASTER COMES once a year. In the 
church year Easter is the high point. Ad- 
vent and Christmastide, the Lenten sea- 
son, Palm Sunday and the days of Holy 
Week leading to Good Friday, all these 
have their consummation in Easter. 

Here our deepest faith comes to ex- 
pression. It is not just a day of resurrec- 
tion, witnessing to God’s power. It is the 
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for men, as a Servant of the God of re- 
deeming love. 

The Easter joy is the deeper, with a 
certain solemn note, because its back- 
ground is the conflict and the cross and 
the tomb. We come to it not only with 
joy, but with humility and penitence and 
wonder. So our Easter hymns have their 
special note of joy as against this back- 
ground. Here is one from an unknown 
Latin writer of long ago, with its recur- 
rent Alleluias: 

The strife is o’er, the battle done; 

The victory of life is won; 

The song of triumph has begun. 

Alleluia! 
And the same note is heard in Charles 
Wesley’s hymn: 
Love’s redeeming work is done, 
Alleluia! 
Fought the fight, the battle won, 
Alleluia! 
Death in vain forbids him rise, 
Alleluia! 
Christ hath opened Paradise, Alleluia! 


3. EASTER COMES once a week. Our 


Christian Sabbath is not the Jewish Sab- 


bath, though it retains all the values of the — 
old day. It is the Lord’s Day, the day on | 


which the Lord rose from the dead. It is 
a day of rest, but its note is negative. It 
means far more than abstaining from 
weekday work and ways. It is a day of 
worship and joy and fellowship for those 
who call Jesus Lord. 

The phrase, Lord’s Day, occurs but 
once in the Bible (Revelation 1:10), 


though there are several interesting ref-— 
erences that suggest meetings of the dis- 


ciples on the first day of the week (Acts 
20:7; I Corinthians 16:2). We do not 


know how early it was recognized as the 


Christian day of rest and worship. Prob- 
ably this weekly witness to the Easter 
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resurrection of One who suffered and died 


™~ ‘a ° 


faith came in before the once-a-year cele- 


bration of Easter. 

4. For THE TRUE Christian every day 
is a holy day and every day is Easter. 
The. Easter hope is one that should be 
voiced not just once a year. It should 
give its light and confidence to every day 
of our life. 

The mark of change and decay and 
death is upon all life. “Remember that 
you are to die,” the old saints used to say. 
There is a better word than that. It is the 
Easter word: Remember that you are to 
live. Death is the one sure thing for all. 


No loved one is so dear that he may not . 


at any time be taken from us. No life is 
so full of health and strength but that its 
certain end will be the grave. But for us 
“death is swallowed up in victory.” We 
need that faith for our daily life, to give 
“us quietness and confidence, 

But there is a deeper sense in which 
Easter has meaning for our daily life. 
Paul’s emphasis was equally divided be- 
tween the Easter faith in a future resur- 
rection and the life to come and the faith 
in a resurrection here and now. 

In the Christian faith there is a present 
tense of, experience as well as a future 
tense of hope. There is an’ external life 
beyond the grave. But there is an eternal 


“You have 


life which begins here. 
raised with Christ,” Paul declares. “You 
have died, and your life is hid with God 
in Christ.” “Consider yourselves dead to 
sin and alive to God.” “The free gift of 
God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” (See Romans 6 and Colossians 3.) 


Tuis ts the everyday meaning of Easter. 
Easter stands for God’s power over death 
and his gift of life. So it was with our 
Lord on that first Easter day. So it should 
be with us here and now. With him it 
came With us Easter is to be a 
daily experience of life. 

Each day we are to die to sin, die to the 
old life of doubt and fear and selfishness 
and disloyalty to God. Each day we are 
to be raised anew by God’s, grace to the 
Christ-life of faith and devotion, of pa- 
tience and love, of peace within and 
courage for life’s tasks. 

Here is the Easter faith, at once a glo- 
rious hope as we face the future and a 
glorious reality, the reality of eternal life 
here in the midst of time. But let us not 
forget that we can have this risen life 
only as we live it. The kingdom of God 
is both gift and task. We can have this 
live from God only as we live it, live it 
with God in faith, with men in love and 
service. 


once, 


According to John Bunyan, Christian was saved by his encounter with 
Evangelist. And, inasmuch as it cannot be supposed that God's nature 
is less constant than man’s, we may and must pray that a reprieve which 
God has granted to our society once will not be refused if we ask for it 
again in a humble spirit and with a contrite heart. 


—ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


THe: CuristiAN who is always feeling his own pulse, or continually 
taking the temperature of his feelings, may readily find himself leading 


a sickly life and running a fever. 


—FReEbRIK WisLorr in J Believe in the Holy Spirit 
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KNOW THE BIBLE. . STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS . . BY E. E. FLACK 


GOD PROVIDED THE BREAD 


| This week read Exodus 15:22—16:36 


IN STUDYING the Song of Moses (15: 
1-21) last week we observed how John in 
the Book of Revelation links it with “the 
song of the Lamb” (Revelation 15:2-4). 
The connection is indeed significant. On 
almost every page the Book of Exodus 
anticipates the Cross of Christ. By faith 
Moses regarded “the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures of Egypt” 
(Hebrews 11:26). 

In their experiences the Israelites had a 
foretaste of both the bitterness and the 
blessings of the Cross. They drank of the 
bitter waters of Marah and they also ate 
of the manna sent down from heaven. 
With our thoughts now centered on Christ 
and his Cross, we turn back to review 
scenes in Exodus. 

Following the Song of Moses, the re- 
mainder of chapter 15 continues the ac- 
count of the journey. Commissioned by 
God, “Moses led Israel onward from the 
Red Sea” (verse 22). Under his leader- 
ship they had crossed the sea and had 
celebrated Jehovah’s triumph on_ the 
shore. Now he directs them on toward 
Sinai, with whose haunts he was familiar. 
This marks a new epoch in Israel’s experi- 
ence and a transition in the narrative of 
Exodus. : 


THE COURSE OF the trek extended in a 
southeasterly direction along the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of Suez leading first into 
“the wilderness of Shur” (verse 22), a 
frontier district east of Egypt. The jour- 
ney of “three days” with children and 
cattle would doubtless not exceed 15 or 
20 miles. Only a few stopping places 
along the march are mentioned. 
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Tired and thirsty, the caravan came to 
“Marah.” The term means “Bitterness,” 
so-named because of its bitter waters (see 
Ruth 1:20). The place has not been def- 
initely identified, though some scholars 
have suggested the well of Howarah, a 
spring of brackish water about 10 miles 
from the coast on the main route to Sinai. 
Due to minerals in the soil, the water in 
that whole district is bitter, as travelers 
today attest. 

At Marah the Israelites murmured, 
saying, “What shall we drink?” (verse 
24). It was without murmuring that our 
Saviour cried from the Cross in agony, 
“I thirst,” and received the vinegar (see 
John 19:28-30). Theirs was foretaste: 
his, fulfillment. 


WHEN Moses criED to God for help, 
“Jehovah showed him a tree” by whose | 
use “the waters were made sweet” (verse 
25). It is said that natives still use a 
species of barberry to sweeten their 
brackish springs. But, as the account 
emphasizes, the answer to Moses’ cry 
came from God. % 

The refreshing experience called for a 
speciat “statute and an ordinance” re-— 
minding Israel of God’s mercy in healing 
the waters. “I am Jehovah who healeth 
thee” (see II Kings 2:21; Ezekiel 47:8). 
As their “physician” God delivered Israel 
from dread Egyptian diseases (see Deuter- 
onomy 28:27). By such gestures of grace 
he put Israel to the test. 

The next stop on Israel’s journey was 


at “Elim” (verse 27), meaning “tere- 


binths’. or “sacred trees.” 
mentioned 


Many trees 
in the Old Testament were 
sacred, that is, regarded as abodes of 
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: deity (see Genesis 18:1). Elim was an 
oasis, a place of springs and fertility in 
contrast with the dry desert. It is usually 
identified as some spot in the Wadi 
Gharandel, a valley running down from 
the mountains. The account with its 
record of the number of springs and trees 
seems to be that of an eye witness. 


LEAVING Exim, the whole caravan of 
Israelites came, at the close of the first 
month after their departure from Egypt, 
to “the wilderness of Sin,” lying in the 
southwestern part of the peninsula. For 
the third time they murmured against 
Moses (see 14:10-12; 15:24). This time 
it was because of hunger. How well they 
remembered “the flesh pots of Egypt” 
(see Numbers 11:5)! For them slavery 
with bread seemed better than liberty with 
want. The situation was desperate. 

But out of grace God promised to 
“rain bread from heaven,” not only to 
satisfy their hunger but also to test their 
loyalty to his law (verse 4). In fulfill- 
ment of his promise he gave them quails 
in the evening and manna in the morning. 

Quails are migratory birds of the par- 
tridge family. In the spring ot each year 
they migrate in great numbers from 
Arabia and other southern countries and 
cross the Mediterranean in their northern 
flight. In the autumn they return again to 
the south lands. Flying with the wind 
(see Numbers 11:31), they exhaust them- 
selves so that at night when they alight 
they can be readily captured. But while 
quails are common, their coming at that 
particular time and in such great numbers 
marks the matter as miraculous. 

The manna was also something new 
for the Israelites. When they saw it, they 
asked, “What is it?” (verse 15). This 
very question supplies the term “manna,” 
which the Septuagint, the Greek version, 
takes over from the original Hebrew or 
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‘their flocks, 
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Aramaic word (see Numbers 11:6). It 
is described as “a small round thing...” 
or flake which came with the dew, “small 
as the hoarfrost” (verse 14), “like cori- 
ander seed, white,” tasting “like wafers 
made with honey” (verse 31), or “as the 
taste of fresh oil” (Numbers 11:8). 


NATIVES OF THE AREA: still use for 
medicinal purposes a gummy substance 
which exudes from various shrubs and 
from the tamarisk tree and call it “man- 
na.” But the modern manna differs from 
that described in the narrative in many 
respects. For instance, its quantity is 
limited and it is easily preserved, while 
what the Israelites gathered was plentiful 
and soon became putrid (verse 20). 

It is clear that the interest of the writer 
of Exodus is to exalt the action of God. 
The manna came down from heaven. 
After all, that is the only explanation 
given. Paul calls it “spiritual food” 
(I Corinthians 10:3). Our Lord speaks 
of himself as “the living bread which 
came down out of heaven” (John 6:51), 

Naturally, the Hebrews had food from 
meat and milk and other 
dairy products, but they ate also the 
manna which God provided through all 
their subsequent wanderings “until they 
came unto the borders of the 
Canaan” (verse 35). 


land of 


EVERY MORNING, according to instruc- 
tions, each man received his daily bread, 


“an omer a head” (verse 16), an omer’ 


being described as “the tenth part of an 
ephah” (verse 36), or the equal of about 
six and one-half pints per person. 

Referring to this God-given bread of 
heaven our Lord links it direetly with his 
gift of life: “I am the bread of life: he 
that cometh to me shall not hunger, and 
he that believeth on me shall never thirst” 
(John 6:35), Let our prayer be, “Lord, 
evermore give us this bread.” 
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| Personal Problem Clinic 


Labor union 

QuEsTION: I work for the — division of 
— — Corporation, whose workers were 
represented by a union which was Com- 
munist-dominated, although they would not 
admit it for a long time. Now they have 
thrown out the “higher ups” who were Com- 
munists, and have reorganized the union 
under the name of —. 

I do not belong to this union since I be- 


lieve there are still some Communists in it.” 


There are things they do which I cannot re- 
gard as right, just, or Christian. But the 
union is getting stronger, and I may soon 
have to join or get out. 

While I am not reconciled to the prevail- 
ing conditions, I don’t feel that I can quit, 
for I am too old. And if I did quit and go 
elsewhere [’d probably find the conditions 
about the same. I have given this problem 
much thought, and have prayed to God for 
guidance, but I cannot become reconciled to 
the things this union believes in and does. 
At times I have thought of joining and pay- 
ing dues, but taking no part in what goes on. 
But I cannot feel that I want to support a 
union in which I do not believe. My con- 
science would trouble me if I joined, but 
still I have to work. 


ReEpLy: It is fine that your conscience is 
so sensitive that you raise this question 
and are giving it serious thought. At your 
age, however, it may be difficult for you 
to secure employment if you leave your 
present job. You need a continued op- 
portunity to earn a living, without com- 
promising your Christian principles. It 
seems to me that is not impossible. 

When conditions in a congregation or 
any other organization are not what we 
can approve, it becomes our task to re- 
main within the group, be Christians, and 
work for changes which will improve the 
situation. That, in general, is better than 
staying on the outside or leaving the 
group. The same principle, I believe, 
holds in regard to a labor union. Join the 
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union, and use your influence, efforts, 
and prayers to make things right. Work 
to change the philosophy of Communists 
to a Christian view, to keep non-Chris- 
tians out of power, and to get Christian 
persons into positions of influence. 

Such a course, I believe, will give you 
a clear conscience, keep you at work, and 
give you a part in helping to uphold 
Christian ideals. 


Care for sister? 

QUESTION: My sister lives alone in Lou- 
isiana. She is ill and has no one to care for 
her. It looks as though this would be a long- 
drawn-out siege, though she is not in a help- 
less condition. She has some property, but 
very little income. She is urging me to come, 
stay with her, and take care of her. But I 
have a position in Illinois and need to earn 
a living. For the sake of holding the job 
and for immediate financial reasons I can- 
not stay off the job too long: 


Repty: Such a problem calls for a 
common-sense solution. Here are a few 
suggestions, one of which may help you. 

1) Is it possible for you and other rel- 
atives to send your sister enough money 
to solve her problem? Without giving 
companionship this, of course, would be 
a cold sort of solution. 

2) Could your sister not sell her place 
and come and live with you? You could 
then give her care and companionship. 
while at the same time continuing to earn 
a living. Persons who need care must 
generally defer to the helper. 

- 3) Of course, you could give up your 
job and go to Louisiana. But it looks as 
though such a course would create un- 
necessary complications and put both of 


you to disadvantage. 
—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be considered on 
this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Best Hymns in English 

The Gospel in Hymns. By Albert Edward Bailey. Scribner. 600 pages. $6. 

Albert Edward Bailey is not a stranger to most of us. His earlier volumes—The Gospel 
in Art, The Arts and Religion, Christ and His Gospel in Recent Art, etc-—have brought 
religious art closer to the public imagination. What he has accomplished for the visual arts 
he now attempts for the hymnody of the church. 

Professor Bailey estimates that through 60 years of regular attendance at worship, he 


was exposed’ to “at least 10 hymns a week, 
or 520 a year; total, at least, 31,000 hymns. 
. .. Nobody in charge of those services ever 
called my attention to the glorious heritage 
that was mine—the saints and heroes, the 
experiences of sorrow and of joy, of sin, 
defeat,’ triumph, aspiration, vision, that ‘are 
embodied in those hymns.” 

Faced with the vast number of available 
hymns, Professor Bailey adopted the fa- 
vorite means of making a choice—he com- 
pared the hymns in 10 recent hymnals of 
eight leading denominations in the United 
States and Canada, with an undenomina- 
tional hymnal and the scholarly Songs of 
Praise (English) added for spice. The non- 
liturgical denominations are represented 
with hymnals from the Baptist-Disciples, 
Congregational Christian, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, and United Church of Canada. Two 
additional Episcopal hymnals and the Com- 


mon Service Book make up the “ritualistic’ 


hymnals. 

Though the CSB is the oldest of the 10 by 
some 12, years, 200 of the 313 hymns dis- 
cussed are in present use, and about 70 
more will be added in the proposed new 
hymnal. 

Believing that every hymn is as much the 
product of the Christian faith of the age as 
of an individual writer, the author ap- 
proaches his task from the historical point 
of view. Each chapter contains a historical 
introduction to set the stage for the biogra- 
phies of writers. The hymn is then given its 
probable setting, and the meaning of the 
text is explained. 

Professor Bailey has refused to roman- 
ticize the- setting with legendary material. 
He is satisfied with presenting available facts 
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and allowing intelligent imagination to con- 
nect them with the hymn. 

Such an ambitious program consumes 577 
pages, and crams them with pertinent facts, 
many of which show a lack of organization 
and editing. It is also evident that space 
and taste could not permit a like discussion 
of the tunes—which in many cases are the 
only reasons for the popularity of a hymn. 

The historical treatment follows the de- 
velopment of the English hymn, from the 
time of the Reformation. German, Latin 
and Greek hymns and their backgrounds are 
picked up as adequate translators provided 
them in literary English for an. English- 
speaking church. This limits the number of 
hymns of Lutheran origin to those few 
where translations of merit are available. 

Yet the Lutheran will find that there is a 
greater lack. As Professor Bailey inserts 
his own evaluations, he begins to go beyond 
evaluation to opinion. This reader was soon 
challenged to read ahead and find out just 
what kind of a Gospel the author was eager 
to find. The reader found that what the 
Lutheran would regard as the center of the 
Gospel belongs to institutional creeds of by- 
gone years. As the modern social gospel 
day approached, Professor Bailey’s enthu- 
siasm soared. If this is the only Gospel of 
the ecumenical Church, the Lutheran has 
not made his contribution. 

It is exceedingly refreshing to find a good 
presentation of the best hymns in the Eng- 
lish language. Dr. Bailey has really accom- 
plished what he. set out to do, and many a 
pastor will be happy for the material opened 
up in this volume. The print is attractive, 
and the book is profusely illustrated with 
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wisely chosen pictures. It can well join the 
Manual of Worship and The Luiheran Lit- 
urgy upon the pastor’s desk. 

Augusta, Ga. HENRY E. Horn 


Evangelism Up to Date 

The Church in the World. By Richard R. 
Caemmerer. Concordia Publishing House. St. 
110 pages. $1.75. 

This refreshing study of evangélism in 
the church of our time is excellent for both 
pastors and laymen and for use as a basis 
for group discussion. The old truths are set 
forth in the light of moral, social and re- 
ligious conditions of the day. The under- 
lying opposition of the world, and the dead- 
ness of so much of the present-day church, 
ere critically reviewed. 

Both the church and the world ‘are peo- 
ple. The new man of God in Christ is 
moved to do the divine will in and through 
the church, the living body of Christ, and is 
pressed by a growing desire to testify for 
the Master. By loving relations and activ- 
ities, he prepares the hearts of his neighbors 
for the truth which he not only confesses 
but demonstrates in his daily living. 

The mission of the church is “to win the 
world and to preserve its own membership 
intact, to edify the existing body of Christ. 
The devices, by which it effects this edifica- 
tion are the devices which the Spirit uses to 
hold us to Christ, our Saviour. The devices 
by which the church invades the world are 
the two great gifts of God to His people; 
their love, agape, the love with which He 
loved them, and which now beams forth 
again; and their message, the kerygma, the 
light of their faith put into words which 
convey the Spirit of God into. the hearts of 
men by the story of the Redeemer.” 

Milwaukee, Wis. A. A. ZINCK 


Confused about the Bible 

Spokesman for God. By Edith Hamilton. Nor- 
ton. 259 pages. $3. : 

Books encouraging the reading and study 
of the Bible are always welcome. Such books 
today should fulfill one ‘of two purposes: 
1) shed new light on one or more of the 
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_ many perplexing problems of Biblical re- — 


search; 2) give a better appreciation of 
the Bible and its message for the people of 
our day. This book on “The Great Teachers 
of the Old Testament” satisfies neither of 
these ends. Its message does not serve the 
scholar, the pastor, or the layman. 

Theories of authorship and textual crit- 
icism, current 50. years ago and now dis- 
carded, are presented here with dogmatic 
certainty. The opening chapters which at- 
tempt to show that the Bible is the “product 
of many men of many minds who wrote it 
and rewrote it perpetually, adding to it as 
they pleased,” can bring only confusion to 
the lay reader. The portrayal of the God of 
the Pentateuch as a fearsome, terrifying 
Being betrays a mistaken notion of Old 
Testament concepts. 

The several chapters on the prophets re- 
deem the book somewhat. The presentation 
of Amos, Hosea and Micah as “the Great 
Realists” gives a new approach to these 
spokesmen of God. Isaiah,’ Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, in the. hands of?) this author, fall 
short of their natural towering stature. 

Waterloo. Ontario ’ Ly H. ScHaus - 


Defense of Christian Science 
Christian Science and Philosophy. By Henry 
W. Steiger. 
$3.75. a 
This book, purports to be the first philo- 
sophical defense of Christian Science and in 
a sense this claim has some justification. 
Here is a serious attempt to state the doc- 
trinal basis of Mrs. Eddy’s metaphysics 
which most Christians consider unchristian 
and most scientists believe. to be pseudo- 
science. In carrying out his task, the author 


Philosophical Library. 234 pages. 


‘uses the traditional concepts of Christian 


Science and buttresses them with a kind of 
philosophy characteristic of his sect. The 
work is essentially ex parte with not a single 
adverse criticism either of its tenets or its 
misuse of the -histovical documents which 
make up the New Testament and. which 
ought as historical document bé. interpreted 
historically., This Christian ‘Science has never 
done and dares not do. © BENJAMIN LOTZ 
Selinsgrove, Pa. : 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Altar fellowship with Missouri Synod 
Si: 

We travel a lot, so have visited the differ- 
ent synods. At First Lutheran Church, 
Clearwater, Florida, from where we have 
just returned, we reminded Pastor Lemmert 
that we were of the United Lutheran Church 
the morning of communion, and he only 
recorded our names and we communed at a 
Missouri altar. 

Mr. AND Mrs. ERNST ROST 

Miamisburg, Ohio 


Sir: 

Formerly when I was a member of a ULC 
congregation I was invited to communion 
.at a Missouri church which I happened to 
attend in another town. Since then, when a 
Missouri congregation was started in Prince- 
ton, I joined it. This is the only Lutheran 
congregation in Princeton, and it has con- 
sistently invited ali Lutheran students to 
worship and commune with it. 

This the students have done, and some of 
them are among our most faithful com- 
municants. At a regular service of the con- 
gregation last year Lutheran students from 
other colleges in New Jersey came and re- 
ceived communion at our altar. These stu- 
dents represented every important branch of 
Lutheranism. EDWarD C, CLASSEN 

Princeton, N. J. 


Sir: 

My duties as: chaplain of the regular 
United States Army have taken me to all 
sections of our country. Repeatedly I have 
seen pastors of the Missouri Synod invite 
and welcome “non-Missouri” Lutherans to 
their altars. As supervisory chaplain I have 
been present at services where our Missouri 
Synod brethren have administered the Holy 
Sacrament to our men in uniform of all 
Lutheran synods. 

Year after year I have seen Missouri or 
Synodical Conference pastors welcome our 
National Lutheran Council Lutheran tour- 
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ists by the thousands into the fellowship of 
their churches. 
CHAPLAIN F. HERBERT MOEHLMANN, 
Orlando, Fla. Colonel, U.S.A.—Ret. 


The Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod— 
has not officially approved altar fellowship 
with any church of the National Lutheran 
Council, which means that members of 
United Lutheran congregations are not gen- 
erally invited to partake of the Lord’s Sup- 
per in Missouri churches. It is evident from 
the above letters that some Missouri congre- 
gations are more generous in this matter 
than their church is officially. 


Sir: 

Mother, who is the widow of a pastor 
of the United Lutheran Church, had her 
91st birthday on March 12 and this year 
finds her age telling. There is a Missouri 
Lutheran church here, but they do not let us 
commune with them. Mother’s church is 
56 miles from here, and she was able to 
attend there once last fall, and of course 
greatly enjoyed it, though it tired her out. 

Nebraska R. A. 


The following letter was sent in 1949 by 
a Missouri Synod pastor to a ULC pastor: 


DEAR PASTOR: 

Miss —, concerning whom you spoke in 
your letter, will be married to a young man 
who is a member of our church. You state 
that you are transferring her membership to 
our congregation. 

I regret to say that we will not be able to 
receive her on the basis of such a letter of 
transfer, since such a thing is possible only 
between sister churches of the same syn- 
odical affiliations, of the same confessional 
stand based on holy scriptures. 

Since there is no time for discussion of 
church membership with Miss — before the 
wedding, we have agreed to do this after 
their return from a short honeymoon, or 
perhaps early in the fall when time permits, 
for necessary examination or instruction, so 
that we may arrive at unity in scriptural con- 
fessions, and thus be able to worship in 
spirit and in truth as members of the Sav- 
iour’s Kingdom. Ss— 
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OVERSEAS 


FRANCE: Paris.—For THE THIRD TIME the 
General Pastoral Conference of the French 
Lutheran Church met at Strasbourg, Feb. 
20-22. .It is the first time that it brought 
together so many participants. 

After the gropings at the beginning. this 
organization, which is in some respects the 
consequence of decisions taken at Lund in 
1947, seems to become more and more con- 
scious of its importance and of its special 
mission. Though having no juridical char- 
acter, it has an obvious task to fulfill in the 
midst of French Lutheranism, at least to 
prepare the return to unity in the Lutheran 
Church in France. 

It is a fact that personal contacts between 
pastors of the three Lutheran regions of 
France (Alsace, Montbeliard and Paris) and 
the common study of spiritual and practical 
questions and preoccupations, will greatly 
facilitate the re-grouping when later on the 
conditions will allow it. 

More than 100 pastors attended the meet- 
ing whose general topic was: Praise and 
Prayer. All the reports dealt with liturgical 
and devotional questions, like “Art in wor- 
ship.” “Significance of the altar in Lutheran 
worship.” “The use of the Psalter in the 
Lutheran Church,” “Prayer of intercession.” 

These statements show clearly that the 
church is more and more looking for the 
development of the liturgical life and for 
the recovering of treasures of ancient piety 
which have fallen into oblivion. 

This tendency is particularly evident 
among the young pastors. Most of the older 
ones have some difficulty in giving up 
their ordinary way of thinking or doing, to 
adopt a liturgical order which emphasizes 
the objective and collective character of the 
common service. Pietism and rationalism 
have still a few partisans who are shocked 
by the idea of beauty and form and who 
pretend to identify worship in spirit and 
truth with a service devoid of any external 
frame. 

It must 


be remembered also that Lu- 
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theranism has a very peculiar position in 
France. Between a still very powerful Ro- 
man Church and a Reformed Church which 
willingly claims to be the only genuine rep- 
resentative of French Protestantism, it is 
rather difficult for the Lutheran Church to 
follow its own way without being suspected 
either of verging towards Romanism or of 
representing a spirit which is not suitable in 
France and is expressing a foreign tradition. 

Therefore, it is most enlightening to see 
that in spite of all. there is now a way open 
toward a restoration of liturgical forms and 
prayers of the past and a better understand- 
ing of praise and adoration. The morning 
prayers, for instance, which were celebrated 
during the Conference and which were quite 
traditional, would have been impossible 15 
years ago. 

The same can be said concerning’ the tra- 
ditional communion service which is a trans- 
lation of the Mass and which is now used in 
many of our parishes, while a few years ago 
only two or three pastors dared to employ 
it. No decision of any kind has been taken 
because the Pastoral Conference has no au- 
thority. But there is no doubt that such a 
meeting will influence the future of Lu- 
theranism in France. The closer connections 
between: churches, which are the result of 
the Lutheran World Federation, have helped 
a great deal to realize deeper unity of all the 
members of world Lutheranism. 

I want to make special mention of the 
report given on J. S. Bach by Pastor Fritz 
Munch, director of the Academy of Music 
of Strasbourg, and whose brother, Charles 
Munch, is conducting the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. In a very remarkable statement, 
Pastor Munch demonstrated how the music 
of J. S. Bach is really expressive of the Lu- 
theran faith and piety. More than any other 
musician, Bach did understand the objective 
character of Lutheran piety. His music, in 
spite of the fact that nowadays the Roman 
Church gives a very large place to this com- 
poser in its services, is the true expression 
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of our faith. The concert given the day after. 
with the Saint Guillaume Choir under the 
direction of Pastor Munch, during which 
two motets of Bach were sung, was a most 
convincing illustration of his conclusions. 
FRANCK GUEUTAL 


KINGDOM OF JORDAN: Bethlehem.— 
THE VITAL QUESTION on the minds of men 
of authority here as well as in most coun- 
tries of the Western world is what to do with 
over half a million Arab refugees. a good 
number of whom still live under trying con- 
ditions in Arab countries adjacent tq what 
used to be known as Palestine. 

For the past two years or so the Red 
Cross League has been looking after the 
refugees who escaped to the Lebanons, Syria 
and the Hashimite Kingdom of the Jordan. 
The International Red Cross works among 
refugees living in the Arab part of Palestine 
and the American Quakers are in charge of 
refugees. in the Gaza District now under 
Egyptian control. 

_ These bodies, acting on behalf of the UN 
with others, such as the Lutheran World 
Federation and the British Red Cross, have 
done excellent relief work. The supply of 
food, shelter, and clothing as ‘well as the 
medical attention granted in camps and 
towns have saved many from certain death. 
But how long can this state of affairs con- 
tinue? For how long. can this number of 
people be kept in camps, in caves, and in 
~ loose stone dwellings, living on relief? 

“Man does not live by bread alone,” Jesus 
said, and these words are just as true now 
as they were two thousand years ago. Man 
needs spiritual food for his soul and work 
for his mind and hands as well as food for 
his body. Up till now work has been denied 
to the refugees. ' 

With the exception of the very few who 
have actually managed \to settle down out- 
side the territory now under Jewish occupa- 
tion, every refugee is waiting and expecting 
to return home. They want to go back to 
the villages on the fertile coastal plain, to 
cultivate their orange groves, to dig around 
the olive-trees, to look after their vineyards 
and grow fruits and vegetables on the lands 
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they were forced to leave. But the ques- 
tion is, will they ever return? 

The Arab is of a conservative nature, 
quiet in his thinking and deeply religious. 
The refugees still believe in the decisions of 
the UN. They believe and expect the UN to 
put into effect the internationalization of 
Jerusalem and the Partition Scheme of 1947, 
permitting most of them to return home. 
But if things continue to meve as slow as at 
present and the UN shows weakness in 
carrying out its decisions they will surely 
lose faith in it, in the Great Powers and even 
in the surrounding Arab States whom they 
partially blame for their present blight. 

Who can foretell what the result would 
be when this apparently dormant | state 
awakes and the refugees become alive to 
the reality of their condition and to the fact 
that they are not returning home. The urgent 
need is for work, work, work in develop- 
ment and resettlement schemes, especially 
in the Arab part of Palestine which forms 
now a part of the Hashimite Kingdom of the 
Jordan. This would no doubt diminish the 
number of refugees who would settle down 
permanently, and constructive work would 
replace relief. 

ELIAS N. HADDAD 


INDIA: Parvatipuram.—IN our church in 
India the thankoffering is not limited to the 
women’s societies. In many congregations 
it is a common practice, just before the of- 
fering-is received, for an individual to bring 
to the altar a thankoffering for some special 
blessing. 

Last evening a Sub-Inspector of Police sta- 
tioned in a remote part of the district called 
on us. He had been summoned home to our 
town first by letter and then by telegram 
because of. the serious illness of his father. 
On arrival he found his father much im- 
proved. 

Having arrived too late for the service he 
called to get acquainted with the new mis- 


sionaries. Before leaving he handed a thank-_ 


offering for his father’s recovery—20 rupees. 
His monthly salary is 140 rupees. 
ROBERT OBERLY 
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Church Marker 


Unusual is a church 
marker being employed by 
Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) Luther- 
ans to attract attention to 
their building plans. 

Symbolism is employed to 
convey to passersby the 
creed of the congregation: 
the sign (church) is an- 
chored to a two-foot alum- 
inum cross (salvation) at 
one end and firmly rooted 
in the earth (sinners) at the 
other. The tilted crosses in-+ 
dicate man’s perversion—the 
arrogant sinner (right) 
stands in defiance of Christ’s 
love; the humble © sinner 
(rear left) shrinks before 
the mighty truth of salva- 
tion through Jesus. The 
stone foundation (strength) 
and evergreen shrubbery 
(everlasting life) complete 
the symbolism. 


Memorial Altarware 
There’s a new look to the 


altar at Brown Memorial 
Chapel in the Kyushu 
Gakuin school for boys in 
Kumamoto, Japan. 

A new brass cross, brass 
candelabra and two vases 
(see cut below) recently ar- 
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. symbolism and construction 


rived from the United States, 
the gift of members of 
Ebenezer Church, Columbia, 
S."C,, "as a memorial to a 
former pastor and president 
of Southern Seminary, Dr. 
Charles A. Freed. 

In addition to the altar- 
ware, Ebenezer Lutherans 
sent a cherished old com- 
lohieng Dyes 
18-year 


munion set, used 
Freed during ‘his 


pastorate. It will replace the 
set lost during World War II 
by Allied bombing. 


LONG-DISTANCE GIFTS 
... South Carolina to Japan 
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Unique Anniversary 

Salem Church, 
apolis, Minn., planned a 
unique service for March 12, 
the date of the congrega- 
tion’s 60th anniversary. (It 
was organized in 1890 with 
16 charter members, now 
ranks among the top eight 
congregations of the ULC.) 

At 4 P.M. that day, mem- 
bers. of Salem gathered in 


120 homes throughout the 


city to hear, a radio service 
broadcast over KEYD by 
Pastor Paul Luther Wetzler 
and the Salem choirs. 

The service was so ar- 
ranged that the group in 
each home would participate 
in the half-hour broadcast as 
well as a social hour over 
coffee afterwards. Special 
transcribed messages were 
brought to the listeners by 
ULCA President . Franklin 
Clark Fry and ULCA Sec- 
retary F. Eppling Reinartz. 
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CAMPUS 


VEEP DIECKMAN 
. third in ULCA 


New Vice President 
Last week Wagner College 
became the third* ULCA- 


related institution to appoint 


a vice president. It named 
the Rev. Paul W. Dieckman, 
in charge of Wagner's de- 
velopment program, to this 
new office. 

On leave of absence from 
his post as administrative 
assistant to President Walter 
C. Langsam, Pastor Dieck- 
man is currently serving the 
ULC as eastern regional di- 
rector of its Christian Higher 
Education Year campaign. 
He will assume his new 
duties this fall. 

A graduate of Muhlenberg 
College and Philadelphia 
Seminary, Pastor Dieckman 
served two Pennsylvania and 
one Michigan pastorate, was 
pastor to Lutheran students 
in metropolitan Chicago be- 
fore accepting his post at 
Wagner in °47. 


* Others-—Wittenberg's Emerson 
Reck, Carthage's Ruth Wick. 
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Visual Aid Workshop 


A two-day post-Easter 
Meeting designed to give Lu- 
theran pastors and laymen 
data on current trends and 
developments in visual aids 
will be held at Wittenberg 
College April 11-22. It is 
believed to be the first of its 
kind. 

Pastors and laymen of the 
five synods which support 
the college are being invited 
to the Springfield (O.) cam- 
pus to hear five leaders in 
the field of church visual 
aids. The sessions, presided 
over by Hamma’s Dr. Amos 
John Traver, will feature ad- 
dresses and forums by Cathe- 
dral Films President James 
K. Friedrich; Vice President 
(Cathedral Films) John T. 
Coyle, both of Hollywood; 
Henry Endress, secretary of 
stewardship for the United 
Lutheran Church; Pastor 
Harry J. Kreider, of St. 
James’ Church, Ozone Park, 
N. Y.; and the Rev. Herman 
L. Gilbert, secretary of the 
board of foreign missions. 

The visitors will also have 
opportunity to see the office 
of the newly organized vis- 
ual aid center at Wittenberg, 
in which there are movies 
and slide films from 262 
sources in the United States. 


Summer Jobs 
A list of summer jobs 


open to college and univer- 
sity students has been pre- 
pared by the Placement Of- 
fice of the Division of Wel- 


fare of the National Lu- 
theran Council. 
These positions are all 


with salary and are in insti- 
tutions and camps for de- 
pendent children. 

A copy may be obtained 
by writing Miss Carla Holt- 
ermann, 231 Madison Ave., 
New York City 16. 


Election Reform 

Concerned over pre-elec- 
tion engineering and bloc 
and anti-bloc formations in 
the student body in past 
years, Gettysburg College’s 
Campus Senate is currently 
considering a plan of bi- 
partisan elections. 

At present, it is possible 
for campus officers to be se- 
lected before actual ballot- 
ing is carried on. Under the 
proposed plan, the current 
two-party bloc or five and 


six fraternities respectively 
would remain the nucleus 
around which new _ parties 


would be formed. The so- 
rorities, however, would be 
removed from the present 
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parties, would constitute a 
~ floating element along with 
the Independent Men and 
~ Women. 


CHEY Scholarship 

A scholarship worth $100 
at any United Lutheran 
Church college is being of- 
fered by the Brotherhood of 
the East Schodack, N.. Y., 
church for the best essay on 
“Why I Want Christian 
Higher Education.” 

The contest is open to all 
high school seniors or grad- 
uates who are members of 
congregations in the Eastern 
Conference of the New York 
Synod who plan to enter col- 
lege this fall. 

Entries should be mailed 
to Walter A. Snook, Jr.. care 
of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, East Schodack. New 
York. 


Off-(ULCA)-Campus 

Girts for DP children in 
Europe and books for Ger- 
many were sent overseas re- 
cently by Lutheran students 
at the University of Minne- 
sota. During the winter the 
students are sending soap, 
warm clothing, and Bibles to 
Japan. 

LUTHERAN students in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area 
co-operated in a Twin Cities 
clothing drive which resulted 
in a shipment to Europe of 
102,000 pounds of clothing. 

THE LUTHERAN | student 
choir and instrumentalists at 
Pennsylvania State College 
in State College, Pa., enter- 
tained shut-ins recently. Over 
100 Lutheran students at- 
tended a special communion 
service. 
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Briefly Speaking 


The Muhlenberg Weekiy reports that the humorous 
fictional biography about a man with 12 kids, Cheaper 
by thé Dozen, is listed under Economics in the college 
library. 


After a showing of the CHEY film, ‘The Differ- 


ence," a California high school sophomore told his 
parents, "Il don't want to go to the state university 
now. | want to go to one of our church colleges! 


There's a big difference in the way they train stu- 

dents and | don't want to miss it." 

Southern Seminarians are the second group of ULC 
pre-ministers to take a non-credit course in sign lan- 
guage. Following an example set in ’44 by Mt. Airy 


. seminarians, the Southerners invited Board of Social 


Missions Secretary Francis Shearer to teach the 
course. The study will help them understand how to 
carry out an effective ministry to deaf parishioners. 


Pastors and laymen supporting Christian Higher 
Education Year have been having a field day with 


their puns. Among the higher (?) grade of 
shredded wit: "“O CHEY can you see?" ‘Now 
days, you don't shave, you CHEY've!” "Il don't 


drive a car, | drive a one-horse CHEY!"' Children 
are referred to as “‘little CHEYvers." ‘Our efforts 
in this task will increase the population of the 
New CHEYrusalem." 


The Fellowship Class of Zion Church, Harrisburg. 
Pa., is converting the third floor of the church annex 
into an attractive apartment to house a family of three 
or four displaced persons which the class is sponsor- 
ing. The New Americans will arrive soon. 


Grace Church's (Peoria, Ill.) organist, Mary Lou 
Hornbacker, has announced her engagement to 
Robert Swanson, but she's not wearing any en- 
gagement ring. Instead of a ring, she asked Bob 
to send the money to Bradley University to help 
pay for the schooling of a new displaced person 
enrolling there. 

For the first time in Japanese history, a Christian 
has been appointed to the highest judicial office of 
the nation. He is Kotaro Tanaka. new chief. justice 


of the Japanese Supreme Court, a former minister 
of education and law professor and a Roman Cath-_ 
olic layman. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES. 


Gifts from the council and Pro 
Deo et Patria awards were re- 
cently presented to Boy Scouts 
of Salem English Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Dr. Paul Luther 
Wetzler pastor 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago Lutheran Council Formed 


Cuicaco—The Lutheran Council of 
Greater Chicago, serving all Lutheran 
bodies, came into official being Feb. 16. 
A constitution states the council’s ambition: 
“to give more effective witness both to our- 
selves and to the community we serve con- 
cerning the faith we have in common,” and 
was adopted. An Executive Committee, 
composed of both clergymen and laymen 
from congregations of the National Lu- 
theran Council and of the Lutheran Church 
—Missouri Synod—was elected, and a 
budget was adopted. 

Receipts from the participating congre- 
gations are anticipated on the basis of 10 
cents per member annually. At the time of 
organization 63 congregations had taken 
membership. Activities thus far entered upon 
include weekly advertisements in Chicago 
newspapers, a telephone service to assist 
visitors and new residents to find a Lutheran 
church in their community, and a monthly 
Calendar of Lutheran Events. 

Representatives on the Executive Com- 
mittee from participating Illinois Synod 
churches are: the Rev. Millard H. Stiles, 
Unity Church; G. C. Krumbholz, Holy 
Trinity Church; and Marvin Harris, Rogers 
Park Church. 

RECENTLY DEDICATED was the new build- 
ing of St. John’s Church, Pearl City. The 
dedication sermon was preached by Synod 
President Harmon J. McGuire. 

A PROGRAM Of visitation for older persons, 
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shut-ins and the lonely has been inaugu- 
rated .by the Social Missions Society of 
Illinois. 

THE Rey. C. CHARLES BACHMANN has been 
called to full-time service as City Mission- 
ary by the Social Missions Society. 

CHEY Drrector Harmon J. McGuize 
says 15 district rallies have been well at- 
tended. A number of congregations have 
already made substantial remittances. 


Prof. C. Umhau Wolf, of Chicago Semi- 
nary, left on Feb. 5 for the Holy Land. He 
is under appointment by the American 
School for Oriental Research and -will be 
engaged in a program of study and re- 
search until he returns to his post at the 
seminary about Oct. |. 


THE Rev. CHRISTIAN F. L. PIEPER, pastor 
of Immanuel Church, Lena, recently ob- 
served the 25th anniversary of his pastorate. 

THE Rev. RussELL J. OLSON was installed 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Chicago, March 
8 by Dr. McGuire. 

THE REV. CRANSTON GESELL, former Navy 
chaplain, has accepted a call to St. James’ 
Church, Vandalia. 

First UNITED CuHurRCH, East St. Louis, is 
25 years old. So is Epiphany Church, Elm- 
hurst. 

St. PAaut’s CHurcu, Dixon, has provided 
for four Latvian families and one Estonian 
family. Six other DP families have been 
applied for. 

CONSTRUCTION on a-Catholic church and 
monastery in the heart of Chicago’s “Loop* 
will begin about May 15. St. Peter’s Church 
to be erected by the Franciscan Fathers at : 
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cost of $1,000,000, will be built on a site 
presently occupied by the historic LaSalle 
_ Theater. GLENN G. GILBERT 


NEW YORK 
Hudson Pastor Welcomes DPs 


ALBANY—The Rev. B. Walter Pfeil, of 
Emmanuel Church, Hudson, has been per- 
sonally responsible for over 325 displaced 
persons assurances over a period of a year. 
In addition, over 200 more are in process 
of settlement in New York state through his 
efforts. Working with him isthe Rev. J. 
Christian Port, of First Church, Pough- 
keepsie. 

ON Marcu 12 Second English Church, 
Schenectady, dedicated its church. Present 
at the dedication: Synod President Frederick 
R. Knubel, Pastors Eugene C. Kreider, 
Henry H. Wahl, and J. Russell Fink. 

CONFERENCE Tallies for the CHEY appeal 
have been held at five centers: St. Paul’s 
Church, Johnstown; First Church, Albany; 
Zion Church, Cobleskill; Trinity Church, 
Kingston; St. John’s Church, Hudson. Speak- 
ers were Pastors Eugene Strebel, Paul 
Dieckman, Drs. Gould Wickey, Walter 
Langsam, Paul J. Hoh, Henry Arnold. 

NeEarLy 700 filled St. John’s Church, Al- 
bany, to hear the Wagner College A Cappella 
Choir Feb. 12. The choir was sponsored by 
the Lutheran Pastors’ Association of the Cap- 
ital District. 

THE PrE-LENTEN RETREAT of Eastern 
Conference was held in Trinity Church, 
Albany, Feb. 15. Leader was Dr. Charles BR 
Foelsch, New York City. 

THE WINTER RALLY of the Eastern District 
Luther League was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Rensselaer, Feb. 19. Highlight was an ad- 
dress by Dr. James P. Beasom, Jr., president 
of the California Synod, who spoke on the 
Church in Hawaii and the mission project of 
the LLA. 

Cart A. FRASER, active layman in Trinity 
Church, has been elected president of the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. CHALMERS E. FRONTzZ, pastor of First 
Church, has resigned as active pastor. The 
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resignation will become effective “sometime 
after Easter.” Dr. Frontz has been pastor 
of the congregation for over 30 years, has 
served in ministry for over 50 years. 

Mildred Ernst, missionary-nurse at Kugler 
Hospital, Guntur, South India, will be mar- 
ried to the Rev. Donald Heap April 12 in the 
chapel of the Kugler Hospital in Guntur. 
“Miss Ernst is a member of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Albany, has been in India for nearly 
two years. } 
St. JoHN’s CHURCH, Poughkeepsie, the 

Rev. Paul R. Swank pastor, recently pur- 
chased through the Sunday school a sound 
projector. Every Saturday night has been 
designated as “Youth Rec Night.” The com- 
munity is invited to see movies appropriate 
for family groups. An average attendance 
of 75 indicates success. 

ATONEMENT CHURCH, Saugerties, plans 
erection of a religious education building in 
1951. Fifteen tithers are reported for 1950. 

Sr. Mark’s members, Canajoharie, voted 
to enlarge the church immediately, due to 
increased Sunday school attendance and par- 
ish activities. 

At Zion CuHurcH, Cobleskill, a bequest of 
$1,000 from the estate of Mrs. Virgil H. 
Cohn had been received. 

LUTHER S. STRALEY 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Synod Begins CHEY Program 


CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION in synod 
got off to a good start during the recent visit 
of the Rev. Paul Dieckman, Eastern Director 
for the appeal in the United States. Pastor 
Dieckman made a moving appeal. At Hali- 
fax the members of the congregation CHEY 
committee have pledged 75 per cent of the 
total apportionment of the parish. 

Boys AND GIRLS, with their parents, enjoyed 
the recent annual banquet of the Cubs, 
Scouts, Brownies and Guides of Resurrec- 
tion Church, Halifax. Speaker was Corporal 
I. S. Smistad of the RCMP. 

SyNop’s ANNUAL Pre-Lenten Retreat was 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Bridgewater. 
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A new organization, "The Men of the 
Church," has been organized in Resurrection 
Church, Halifax. Officers elected were: Pres- 
ident, George Ernst; secretary, Quentin 
Haughn; treasurer, Everett Schmeisser. 

THe NortTHFIELD PARISH, vacant for two 
years, has called Waterloo Seminarian Wil- 
fred Myra, He will take over his duties im- 
mediately after his graduation from the semi 
nary and his ordination. 

Luruer LeaGuers of Resurrection 
Church, Halifax, recently visited the Halifax 
Old Ladies’ Home, held a service for them, 

Pastor Conrad of Halifax has been hold- 
ing meetings with DPs to acquaint the New 


Canadians with the Lutheran Church and 


its customs in Canada. Over 25 were to at- 
filiate with Resurrection Church Palm Sun- 
day. These neweomers: are from Latvia, 
Estonia, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 


DOUGLAS A, CONRAD 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Evangelism Drive Results Appear 


PrrrspurGH—Where the program — of 
Evangelism has been put into the church 
program the results are beginning to show, 
Throughout the synod such results, similar 
to that at ‘Trinity Church, New Brighton 
(22 adults); Emmanuel Church, Prospect 
(a confirmed membership of 95 added 11); 
Walrose Church (50 lay visitors reached 351 
homes, secured 41 commitments), are being 
reported, 

Tue cuurcH has a place for children, The 
Junior Church of Messiah, Wesleyville, 
sponsored an annual World Day of Prayer 
Service, invited two neighboring churches, 
St. Matthew's Church, Hunker, had a mid- 
week afternoon Lenten service for the chil- 
dren following school. 

A Camp Lutherlyn Scholarship is being 
offered to youth of the Greensburg Confer- 
Contestants should 
write an essay of not more than 500 words 


ence Sunday schools. 


giving reasons why young people should pre- 
pare for full-time service in the church. 


CaMp LUTHERLYN begins June 25, con- 
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2 
cludes the week of Aug. 13 with a camping 
period for Young Adults and Family Week. 

FouR LEADERSHIP. training schools weré 
held for six weeks in the Greensburg Con- 
ference. Total enrollment was 257; 211 re- 
ceived course cards. 

“PASSAVANT Lives” was the theme of the 
annual Founders’ Day program at Thiel 
College. Speaker was Dr. F. Eppling Rein- 
artz, secretary of the ULCA, 

Ar Hoty Trinity Cuurcn, Jeannette, 
provisions have been made whereby Pastor 
Edgar Hank’s John, a middler at Gettysburg 
Seminary, ig carrying on some of the parish 
work, plans to continue through the sum- 
mer, 

AFTER WORSHIPING for nearly 40 years in 
a brick house which served as both chapel 
and parsonage, First English Church, Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, has dedicated a new church. 

LUTHER E. FACKLER 


DPs Soon to Arrive in Scranton 


ScRANTON—Christ Church will soon be 
receiving a Polish Lutheran DP through the 
efforts of the refugee service. Miss Marta 
Augustin passed from the Russian to the 
British zone and kept up correspondence 
with her aunt, Mrs. August Schmaltz, who 
with assistance of Pastor John Kaercher, a 
member of the DP committee for the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference, arranged for her entry. 

ANOTHER DP coupLe has been received 
by St. John’s Church, Honesdale, from 
Estonia, Mr. and Mrs. Renner Valdimer, 
They now work on the estate of Mrs. Anna 
Wallbrink, a member of St. John’s. This 
congregation recently came within a few 
hundred dollars of its $3,600 CHEY quota 
on its first visitation! 

St. PeTer’s CHURCH enjoyed the benefit of 
complete heating renovations during the re- 
cent cold blasts in the anthracite city. Other 
improvements are being considered. 

THe Unirep Cuurcues of Lackawanna 
Lenten clothing drive will bring several tons 
of clothing to St. John’s gymnasium for ship- 
ment to New Windsor, Md. . 

Dr. Cart C, Rasmussen, of Gettysburg 
Seminary, was speaker for the annual Broth- 
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erhood Father-Son banquet at Messiah 
Church, Wilkes-Barre. 

Attendance at church services (morning) 
at Messiah Church has increased 50 per 
cent. Mothers of nursery children co-oper- 
ate in a nursery during the service hour. 

A GREYHOUND BUS carried 37 members of 
St. Paul’s, Christ and St. Mark’s churches, 
besides five cars in the caravan that visited 
Muhlenberg College last month. 

Trinity CHurcn, Clarks Summit, has 
found an apartment for their new pastor, 
Seminarian William E. Dennis, when he 
takes charge after ordination. 

Dr. Frep J. Frepier, secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, and Dr. EarlS. 
Erb, secretary of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, recently visited St. Paul’s and St. 
Mark’s churches. 

WILKES-BARRE area pastors are supplying 
St. John’s Independent Church of Nanticoke. 
Pastor Rehkopf has moved to an Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church in North Tonawanda, 
N.-Y. JOHN A. KAERCHER 


Baughman Speaks at CHEY Rally 


York—"“Leaders should be trained in col- 
leges whose faculties respect religion and 
are qualified to direct students in the path 
of Christian usefulness,” said Dr. Harry F. 
Baughman of Gettysburg Seminary at the 
York CHEY rally in Christ Church. ““The 
Lutheran Church is facing one of its biggest 
tasks in contributing to the denomination’s 
14 colleges and nine theological seminaries.” 

A NEW COMMITTEE from York district 
churches has been. appointed by President 
Dr. Chester S. Simonton to study the ad- 
visability of establishing a denominational 
home for the aged. 

Triniry Cuurcn, Jefferson, will receive 
$5,000 from the estate of Fred Shive toward 
building a new Sunday school, the Women’s 
Missionary Society $500 and Tressler Or- 
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Give an 
OXFORD BIBLE 
at Kaster 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 


$1.65 to $250.00 


afuop File 
at the NeW” 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


BINGHAMTON, NY. 


REDEEMER 


72 Main Street 


(Corner of Chapin St.—Route 17-C) 


The Service, 11:00 A, M. 
Sunday School, 9:45 A.M, 


The Rev, Howard A, Kuhnle, Pastor 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


‘FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


phan Home $1,000. 

The late Grorcre H. SHNERERGER, York, 
willed $2,000 to Christ Church. 

FROM THE ESTATE of Susan Kauffman, 
York, $4,000 goes to Mt. Zion Church, $500 
to Tressler Orphan Home. 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A, M. 
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LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 


For Further Information—Write 


FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Intersynodical 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


1836 Euclid Avenue 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 
A Superior Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
H. Sherman Oberly, MLA,, Ph.D,, Litt.D, 
President 
Charles J. Smith, M.A., D.D,, LL.D. 
Provost 


PULPIT-CHOIR 
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HOODS 
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PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St,, Philadelphia 7, Pa, 
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FROM THE ESTATE of Harry K. Smith, ” 
Wrightsville, Trinity Church received $1,000, 
The Rev. W. Raymond Sammel, pastor of 

Zion Church, York, for the past 19 years, has 
April 15, With Mrs. 


Sammel, he plans to move to Gettysburg to 


resigned, effective 
care for their aged parents who live there. 
Prior to accepting a call to the York con- 
gregation in ‘31, he served in Newcastle and 
Lititz, 

Moe Rev. Howarp J. MeCarney, chap- 
lain of Gettysburg College, has accepted a 
call to Zion Church, Middletown, Md., ef- 
fective in June, 

UNION CnHurcH, York, dedicated a new 
organ March 26... . ZION Cuurcu, York, 
seeks a $10,000 fund for improvements. . . . 
THe Lower BerRMUDIAN Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches are celebrating the 205th 
year of their founding. . . . Thirty pastors 
and eight laymen were enrolled in the York 
Radio School, 

Aprit 13 will be a great meeting for the 
men of “Greater York Lutheran Churches” 
in Advent Church. Dr. C. M, DeBoe, Tem 
ple, University, will speak. 

PAUL LEVI FOULK 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CHEY Drive Underway in Synod 


Rocky MOUNTAIN SYNOD is aggressive for 
CHEY. Following the first showing of The 
Difference in Denver last October it has 
been a main objective in every congregation, 
climaxed in. a regional meeting Feb. 16 in 
St. Paul’s Church, Denver. 

Dr. James P. Beasom, president of Cali 
fornia Synod, was keynote speaker, Pastors, 
with their lay-chairmen, were present from 
nearly every congregation. 

Chairman for the western section, the Rey, 
Lawrence C, Steinhoff, has been sparking 
the CHEY program in many congregations 
with pointed sermons, 

MeEMBERS OF BOULDER Congregation and 
Pastor John F. Futchs set a record by rais 
ing a full quota of $1,008 at the dawn of 
1950 (Jan. 1), OLIVER F. WEAVER 
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WESTERN CANADA 
Graf Leads Synod’s CHEY Drive Mili CHURCH WopsurP AIDS 


ALEXANDER GRAF, stewardship secretary 


ave your d 
for the Synod of Western Canada and syn- Ha I ealer sh 
odical CHEY director, is confident the ao e variety of well mae 
CHEY quota will be subscribed in this area chureh appointments ye produce 
of the United Lutheran Church. FOR COMPLETE CATALOG SEND TD 
He is currently visiting congregations in SUDBURY BRaAss G 
OODS CO. 


Alberta and Manitoba. Next month he will 
be in Saskatchewan, and by the close of May 
expects to have at least 75 per cent of the 
quota subscribed by special givers. When 
the follow-up campaign touches all congre- 


ORDER SUDBURY BRASS GOODS THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


ARE YOU READING... 


The WAY to POWER 
and POl SE F. STANLEY JONES [MOREE 


7 
author of ABUNDANT LIVING and THE WAY POWE R 
at 


ERE is your key to truly creative power and PO IS E 
poise — a tested, step-by-step guidance to 
spiritual and physical well-being. SOOT ae perk ite 


The Way to Power and Poise—S2 weeks of daily 
readings — brings release from inner tension, 
worry, and frustration. It unlocks a new creative power — God- 
sent and God-centered power that can make life over and 
strengthen and sustain the human spirit in all adversity. Here 
SS is the secret of triumphant living for every 
man and woman today — a scripture ref- 
erence, a brief meditation, a prayer, and 
a positive spiritual affirmation for every 
day in the year. 


Only E. Stanley Jones could have written 
this book for you. Here is the staunch Chris- 
tian faith, the spiritual insight, the warm 
human understanding that have brought 
strength and comfort to millions through- 
out the world. 


384 pages pocket size Just $1.25 
Atall bookstores ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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gations and members of each church, Mr. 
Graf feels the fund will be oversubscribed. 

Because of complete crop failure in many 
areas populated by Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan Lutherans, the general appeal in that 
area is not expected to be emphasized until 
late summer. E. G. GOOS 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Red Peril Comes Close to Home 


- FarrMONT—‘New York Leftists Bring 
Food for ‘Starving’ Mine Families” were the 
words of the headlines in northern West 
Virginia newspapers during the recent coal 
miners’ strike. Thus was the threat of the 


Pocono Crest Camps 


CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 

NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages. 6-17. 25th Season. 2000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 
yate Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Lutheran Services. 
Physician. 4 Weeks $140—8 Weeks 
$250. N. Y. Office. Room 1274. Il 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


Lutheran 
Young 
People 


choose your college wisely! 


Consider 


HARTWICK 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 
Fully Accredited 
Competent, Sympathetic Teachers 
Friendly Student Body 
Christian Environment 


HARTWICK offers you programs in 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
_ leading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Full time Christian Service 
(Parish Work) 
Teacher Education — Secondary 
Business Administration 
Nursing, leading to B.S. degree 
Music Education 
Pre Professional: Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Theology 
Self-Help Opportunities Available 


HARTWICK COLLEGE is preparing today's youth 
for Christian leadership tomorrow. 


For catalog and other information, address: 


Henry J. Arnold, Ph.D., LL.D. 


President 


Red peril made very real. The miners re- 
jected supplies brought by the Communists, 
one labor leader saying that he would see 
his children starve rather than accept the 
proffered food from this source. 

School authorities, civic organizations, 
and inner mission workers then gathered 
thousands of cans of food in order to serve 
needy children hot lunches in school cen- 
ters. With the contract signed between 
operators and union officials, the men back 
in the pits, and the company stores again 
advancing credit, the crisis is eased. 


Elmer E. Burrall, West Virginia University 
student of engineering, president of the 
University Religious Council and a prom- 
inent member of the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation.at Morgantown, has been accepted 
by the ULCA Foreign Mission Board as an 
engineer to be assigned to India. Mr. Bur- 
rall will receive practical training on a 
church project in Florida this summer before 
leaving as a mission builder. 


THE SERIES of Christian Higher Education 
district. rallies was sandwiched in between 
rainy and snowy weather in this mountain 
state with an attendance of 73 in Charleston, 
76 in Fairmont, 45 in Wheeling, and a cli- 
mactic gathering of 175 at Red House. The 
appeal goes forward in the strong faith that 
more than minimum quotas will be met. 
Pastor Luther L. Hare, Oakland, is syn- 
odical director. 

Dr. WILLIAM P. CLINE, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Clarksburg, has been serv- 
ing the Lutheran Commission on Evangel- 
ism again in its enlistment program, this 
time in the; Leechburg (Pa.) section. He 
had served in 1949 as a leader of evangelism 
in the Maryland Synod. 

AT THE INSTALLATION of the Rev. Wade 
H. Koons as pastor of First Church, Park- 
ersburg, last month, Dean E. E. Flack of 
Hamma Divinity School preached on “Mu- 
tual Responsibilities.” Synod President 
George W. Schillinger performed the in- 
stallation. 

THE MASON PARISH has in recent months 
organized a Brotherhood which now spon- 
sors a Boy Scout troop and is planning to 
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meet the local needs of youth by opening a Paul’s congregation, Morgantown, will be 
recreation center in the New Haven church graduated from West Virginia University in 
basement. June and has been accepted in the Univer- 

Miss Betty RitcHER, member of St. sity Medical School for graduate work, a 


CN ow effectiveness in 


teaching the Life of St. Paul is in store for 
every pastor and lay teacher who,uses 
this deeply stirring, authentic, and highly 
entertaining series of motion pictures 
made for the Church by “Cathedral,” the 
most experienced producer of religious 
films. 

NOW READY RENTAL 

. Stephen, First Christian Martyr (20 min.) $6 


| 

2. Conversion of Saul of Tarsus (30 min.) $8 
3. Years of Apprenticeship (30 min.) $8 
4. Return to Jerusalem (30 min.) $8 
5. Ambassador for Christ (30 min.) $8 
6. First Missionary Journey (30 min.) $8 
7. Stoning at Lystra (30 min.) $8 


IN PRODUCTION 


8. Second Missionary Journey 
9. Paul in Corinth 

10. Third Missionary Journey 
Il. Trial at Jerusalem 

12. Voyage to Rome 


@ Rent from your book store or local film library 


Cathedral—vilme 


Established 1938 
1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 


SESS 
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signal honor for a young woman. 

CoMING TO the synodical convention, May 
14-17, at Jackson’s Mill as ULCA represen- 
tative will be Dr. Franklin Clark Fry. The 
synodical Women’s Missionary Society 
which will meet concurrently with synod 


-/9 /IIGHLANDO, ILLINOIS 
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ORGANS 


ALWAYS custom built... 


Fine pipe organs bearing the name 
WICKS are designed expressly 


to fit each particular situation. 
é p Dept. LU 
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FOR TEACHERS 
No. 254X Reference Bible. 


Pocket size, fully flexible, 
only one inch thick. India 


paper edition, bold-face type. 


FOR STUDENTS 


No. 123 Text Bible. De- 
signed for young people— 
ideal for gifts or awards. 
Many pages of helps and 
illustrations. 
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expects Miss Maud Powlas from the Colony 
of Mercy in Japan and Miss Elsie Otto, 
native West Virginian, from the mission 
field in Liberia. HAROLD L. HANN 


DECEASED 


Rev. Charles S. Rahn 

The Rev. Charles S. Rahn, pastor of Good 
Shepherd Church, Easton, Pa., died March 5. 
He was 74. 

Born in Schwenksville, Pa., May 1, 1875, 
he was graduated from Ursinus College in 
1896, from Philadelphia Seminary in 1899. 
Ordained in 1899 by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, he served pastorates in New 
Rochelle, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Easton, 
Pa. During the first World War he was a 
chaplain in the army. 

Surviving is a daughter, Miss Flora Rahn, 
of Easton. 

The funeral service was conducted March 
9 in Grace Church, Easton, by Ministerium 
President Emil E. Fischer. Burial was in 
Easton. 


Edith L. Read 

Miss Edith L. Read, director of nurses at 
Passavant Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
nearly 20 years, died March 1. She was 71. 

Born in Philadelphia Aug. 28, 1878, she 
entered the diaconate in 1914, studying at 
the Milwaukee Hospital and Motherhouse. 
She was sent to Passavant Hospital where 
she served for a number of years. Later 
she became a Visiting nurse in Erie and in 
Monaca, Pa. 

Surviving is a brother, Dr. Charles E. 
Read, pastor of Redeemer Church, Monaca, 
Pa. 

The funeral service was conducted March 
2 in the hospital chapel by the Rev. Robert 
Stackel, later in Redeemer Church, Monaca, 
by Pittsburgh Synod President H. Reed 
Shepfer. Burial was in Monaca. 


Theodore R. O. J. Scholz 
The Rev. Theodore R. O. J. Scholz, mis- 
sionary to China for over 46 years, died in 
Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, Feb. 25. 
He was 69. 
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Keepsakes 
youll be proud of 


Beautiful Church Commemorative Plates 
@ Picturing your church @ Decorated in 23kt. GOLD 


An ideal way to commemorate single or multi-color ceramics. His- 
church anniversaries, dedications and torical data is fired in ceramic color 
other events. Every member and friend en back of plate. 


of your church will want one of these 

spiritual remembrances. Send today for information about 
Plates are illustrated with reproduc- these mementos every church member 

tion ot your church-or chancel in’ will prize. 


For sample plates and full details, write 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS Covinston 6 


Tennessee 
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Born in Silesia, Germany, May 18, 1880, 
he first went to China as a missionary of the 
Berlin Mission Society in 1904." During his 
service, he had charge of the mission’s pri- 
mary schools, the theological seminary and 
the Chinese Government's district school at 
Tsimo. He returned to the States in 1949. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Magdelene 
Bode Scholz; a son, Heinz Scholz, of Ben- 
gashi, Cyrenaica, North Africa; and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Annamarie Juttner, Canton, China. 


For Sale: REBUILT ORGAN 


3 Manual, 25 Ranks, First Lutheran 
Church, High and Bedford Sts., Carlisle, 
Penna., to be dismantled and removed by 
purchaser. Available Fall of 1950. 


FOR SALE 
Kimball Pneumatic pipe organ. Ten 
speaking stops. Specifications and dimen- 
sions on request. Guaranteed mechanically 
and tonally. Address or call D. L. Yount, 
Greenburg, Pa. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR MASTER 
German-English congregation in Philadel- 
phia desires organist and choir leader with 
knowledge of German and the ability for 
training and directing two choirs. Write 
Box CB 34, The LUTHERAN. 


~~ Complete ~-~ 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS 


Service 


SSN >— 


e@ Vestments @ Paraments 


@ Church Furniture @ Brass & Silver Ware 


@ MEMORIALS 
FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW FOR 


your free copy of the 157-page illustrated 
Ecclesiastical Arts Catalog 92E. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


NAMES 


STREET. 


CITY. 


CHURCH 


The funeral service was conducted Feb. 27 
in the Philadelphia Motherhouse Chapel. 
Interment followed in Fernwood Cemetery. 


Rev. Roland H. G. Weng 

The Rev. Roland H. G. Weng, executive 
secretary of the Lutheran Service Society 
of Northwestern Ohio, died March 9 in 
Canton, Ohio. He was 46. 

Born in Oshkosh, Wis., Oct. 11, 1904, he 
was ordained in 1938 to serve pastorates in 
Mahtomedi, Minn., and in service centers in 
Fayetteville, N. C.. and New York before 
accepting a call to Youngstown, Ohio, in 
1946. 

Surviving 
Ruth Ann. 

The funeral service was conducted in St. 
Paul’s Church, Red Wing, Minn., March 13 
by Northwest Synod President Paul Bishop. 


ULC CALENDAR 


are his wife, and a daughter, 


APRIL 

12-13. Executive Board, ULCA. New York 

17-19. Nebraska Synod. Grace Church, West 
Point 

18-20. North Carolina Synod. Beth Eden 
Church, Newton 

22-23. Brotherhood Convention. Texas Synod. 
Grace Church, Houston 

23-30. CHEY Week 

24-25. Board of Publication. Colton Manor. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

25-27. Kansas Synod. St. Luke's Church, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

26. Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimore 

Motherhouse 

27-29. Luther League Convention. Georgia- 
Alabama Synod. Ascension Church, 
Savannah, Ga. 

MAY 

l- 4. Ohio Synod. First Church, Mansfield 

2- 4. Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. Third 

: Church, Louisville, Ky. 

2- 4. WMS Convention. California Synod. 
St. Luke's Church, Huntington Park 

3- 4. WMS-ULCA Executive Board. Philadel- 
phia 

4- 7. Nova Scotia Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
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Oho Veco 
in the English 
We Use Today 


THE 
REVISED 
STANDARD 

ens 
Y25 VERSION of the 
NEW TESTAMENT 


What finer gift for enduring spiritual 
strength and renewed inspiration 
than the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament! It is the only 
Authorized Version with ALL these features: 
T ye y Present-day English, free of obsolete phrases; 
Large clear type running across the page; 
Poetry in verse form; Spelling and punctuation in modern use. 
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IN CONCLUSION . . 


. ° e . . 


I DON’T SUPPOSE any animal knows it 
will die. We alone of all creatures on 
earth are aware that eventually our 
hearts will stop beating and we shall be 
insensible to pleasure or pain. 

On Easter morning when you see a 
squadron of 17-year-old girls slap-happy 
in their new hats, you may be sure that 
thoughts of death are far from them. 
Most of us, as long as we are well and 
comfortable, are unwilling to concern 
ourselves with the prospect of dying. 

We are never entirely free from the 
knowledge that the hour of death must 
come, just as the clock surely strikes 12 
when the day is wholly ended. But the 
fact is so distressing that we refuse to 
consider it long enough to discover what 
it means. 

Anyhow, many people can’t figure out 
the meaning of death even if they try. 
It is so far outside the boundaries of our 
ordinary experience that we can’t get it. 
But this is it: death is the result of sin. 

Probably every hand would go up in 
the fourth grade classroom if you asked 
what sin is: it’s taking something that be- 
longs to Willie, or telling a lie, or punch- 
ing somebody in the nose. But it’s much 
more than that. It’s the general condition 
of everybody in being incapable of loving 
God more than they love themselves. 


IN CHURCH LAST WEEK we sang those 
sad, slow-paced words .. . Twas I, Lord 
Jesus, 1 it was denied Thee, I crucified 
Thee . . . That's the genuine Christian 
plea of guilt before the eternal Judge. 
You have to be a little further along than 
the fourth grade before you know what 
you’re saying when you sing those words. 

But Easter doesn’t mean much until 
you can sing those words. It’s a real holi- 
day only for people who have looked 
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upon the cross so steadily and intently 
that suddenly they can say, “We crucified 
our Lord.” For in that crucifixion there 
was a totaling up of all the sin of hu- 
manity in refusing to love and serve God. 
But in the moment when we realize the 
bleak despair of a world that crucifies 
God, we discover the redeeming God 
who has power to cleanse us of our sin 
and save us from death. Faith in the 
living Christ possesses us in the instant 
we recognize ourselves among the mul- 
titude of those who put him to death. 


FROM THERE ON we Can sing as joy- 
fully as we want to. The ice blockade at 
the heart of human life has been broken 
up. Christ lives in us, the eternal, ever- 
present companion in our hours of dif- 
ficulty or success. Maybe that sounds a 
little more poetic than it happens in real 
life, but this is something that can’t be 
put in plain prose. 

We are still sinners even after we have 
found our Saviour, but we are not lost and 
condemned sinners. We shall not die. 
The experience we still call death is a 
physical incident which doesn’t really 
make any difference. 

In the section of the country where I 
live, spring has been lingering along the 
way this year as if it doesn’t want to 
come. But everybody knows that soon 
every seed and plant will be struggling 
into new life, and the world will be 
youthful and fresh again. The cynic 
notices the fragrance of April but thinks 
about December. Nature knows only 
this circle of birth and death. 

But the Christian life doesn’t end in 
wintertime. It is an eternal spring for 
those who have flung open their doors 
for the unending life in God. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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